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TEACHING ABOUT AFRICA 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


(This Article has been included in Orientation Material of the 
Department of State.) 


Almost without exception the average public school teacher 
is tree of intenuonal Dias. Yet the leacning OL Various etnnic 
and national gruups stui leaves much to be uesired. Lnere are 
Value Judgments, emphases on superficial dillerences, signs ol 
elhnocentriom and ower unsound pracuces. Lhe 
attitude prevalis, unlike CuilUral patterns are 


“we” and 
With derision or with open Con- 


treated either patronizingiy, 
tempt. 
Little is mentioned concerning cultural contributions other 
than our own. No ettort is made to oltset unhealthy svereotypes. 
In the case of Alrica, the entire continent is presented in tne 
framework of howling savages and dense jungies. Noching on 
its: history, and tradition is presented as thougn It were devoid Ol 
a historical past as well as modern present or possible future. 

There are approximately million peopie in Africa. It 
covers roughly tweive million square miles olf territory. if one 
wre to tiy trom New York to the most distant point on that 
pho Ree it would take about 3U hours. Ali of the countries 
in Africa have representauon in the United Nations. In 1948, 
we did $1,200,00U worth of trade with them and the volume has 
increased substantially since then. ‘There are 1800 African 
Negro students in our colleges. 

W hat do 251 fourth graders in New York City know about 
this vast area? They were asked to put in writing what they 
knew. If they knew nothing, they were told that they might 
say so, and no penalty would be imposed. They were, in other 
words, asked to write ‘a composition.” They were not to worry 
about spelling and grammar, but were just to write down all the 
things they learned in their ‘Africa Unit.’’ They were given all 
the time they desired—most took about 20 minutes, the usual 
length of time devoted to an assignment of this sort. 

Of the 251, only four wrote: “I do not know anything about 
Africa,’”’ (or some other equally forthright statement). The 
rest wrote willingly, and expressed with varying degrees of 
skill, what they “knew” about Africa. Through this simple 
device, what they “‘knew”, or thought they knew, became clear. 
Moreover, they were generally quite emphatic or specific about 
what they wrote. One other interesting thing; although the 
children had been taught by some ten different teachers in an 
equal number of schools, there was a remarkable element of 
similarity in what they wrote. Further, and perhaps more 
important, there were surprisingly uniform generalizatons show- 
ing the crystallization of unfortunate intercultural attitudes. 

In short, the 251 papers revealed much. The revelation 
was a sharp indictment of our failures in the realm of sound 
intercultural practices and of our weaknesses in teaching about 
other cultures. 

First, to turn to what our children “know’’ 
side: 

“Africans are black people who live in the Congo and are 
called “natives.”” They don’t wear clothes. They fish and hunt 
animals with spears and kill them too. At the end of the hunt 
they feast and dance. There are lions and tigers in Africa. 

We have pictures of Africa (sic) people. They love jewelry 
and wear long things in their ears. They sell ivory to the white 


on the factual 


(Continued on Pag: 
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Central State College 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
October 14, 1955 


Mrs. Nerissa L. Milton 
Association of Negro Life and 

History 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Milton: 

Enclosed, please find the First and 
Second Episodes of my “Ethiopian 
Romance”. I have based this ro- 
manticized version of legendary 
history primarily upon A History of 
Ethiopia by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. 
I began the research last year after 
seeing the motion picture entitled 
“The Egyptian.” At that time, it 
seemed to me that every time Holly- 
wood goes ancient, the Negro or 
African always plays the Slave. the 
hewer of wood. drawer of water. and 
Greek 
“Ethiopian 


and 


Ro- 


fanners of Egyptian, 


Roman royalties. 


mance”-is my answer to Hollywood, 
demanding equal and fair represen- 
tation of Negro History. 


ETHIOPIAN 


By Leonarp C. ARCHER 


Enclosed, please find two episodes, 
each somewhat complete in itself. 
You may use one or both, or you 
may return them. Also find enclosed, 
my physical conception of the Queen 
of Shebah as she was when she visited 
Solomon. The photograph is really 
of Sophia Loren who played Aida 
in Sol Hurok’s movie version of the 
opera. 

Knowing that you have a limited 
budget with which to work, I sug- 
gest that you secure the free service 
of a professional photographer friend, 
borrow free of charge some ancient 
Egytian props and costume, select 
or run a contest, “Queen of Shebah 
Contest” (let each contestant pay for 
her own photo as entrance fee, among 
the senior high school girls of Wash- 
ington) and place the winning pho- 
to on the front cover of the Bulletin. 

If you cannot use enclosed mate- 
rial, please return with enclosed pos- 
lage, 3 
Very Truly Yours, 
Leonard C. Archer 
Director of Dramatics 


ROMANCE 


First Episode: “The Queen of the 
South” 

Ethiopia, a land veiled in the mys- 
tery of the centuries. Upon her no- 
ble history engraven upon Egytian 
crumbling walls modern historians 
have gazed and declared her ancient 
people to have been lacking in that 
celebrated greatness which belonged 
to Egypt, Greece and Rome. They 
have read Ethiopian records with 
their prejudices rather than with 
their eyes and have called the Abys- 
sinian historians writers of fanciful 
tales and boasters of mighty deeds 
that never happened. Yet, Caucasion 
men of wisdom praise and believe 
the superhuman and divine begin- 
nings of the Hebrews, Egytians, 
Greeks and Romen, that these races 
sprang full-grown from the gods on 
the mountain tops; while the ancient 
people: with “the sun-burned faces” 
crawled forth from the loins of 
Ham, rejected by God and cursed for- 
ever as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

Verily and truly, before the canker 
of racial prejudice bedimmed the 
eyes of historians, honorable ancient 
writers recorded their impressions of 
the Ethiopians and their land. Homer 
called them, “utmost of mankind”, 
“a blameless people.” Herodotus B. 
C. 484-4257). the first Greek histo- 
rian, described them as men taller, 
handsomer, and longer lived than 
anywhere else: he called their coun- 
try Ethiopia, meaning “land of the 
burnt faces.” The ancient Hebrew 
writers called their country Kush. 
The prophet Fzekiel included their 
country in Egypt, which was to be 
laid waste “from the tower of Sewe- 
neh even unto the border of Ethio- 
pia.” 

According to the ancient chroni- 
cles, the sons of Ham were the fathers 
of the veoples of Kush, Egypt, Libya 
and Phoenicia. Kush in his turn be- 
got the peoples on the shores of the 
Red Sea and on the banks of the 
Nile. And there near to the 
Red Sea. in the city of Askum, in the 
days of King Solomon, lived Mage- 
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da, Queen of the South. As the light 
of the morning sun raced westward 
across the Arabian Desert and over 
the Red Sea toward the Ethiopian 
highlands the beautiful Child Queen 
slept in’ her palace chamber 
whose dark lashes curled like ringlets 
and lips cut like a ruby, this virgin 
of sixteen Springs scented silken cov- 
from Na 
spicy Through the 
curtain of her sleep, she heard the 
voice of her High Priest, Alla Kam- 
mura, who was standing at her bed 
side, “Arise, Megeda, Queen of the 
South, and harken to the destiny of 
love that the 
known to me.” 


ers with her own perfum 


tures sweetness 


your madg¢ 


stars have 

Meveda op ned her eyes, two cool 
darkened pools in burnished marble 
from which she was chiselled as if 

Mount 
As she rose from her couch 
en folds of hes 
the satiny sheen of her body and ea- 
ressed each thigh walked to 
the terrave. “O Warden of my soul,” 
“tell me 
read in the night's sky.” 

“Last night, | stars 
that you shall harken unto the Day 
of Judgement. The 


by craftsmen on Olympus. 
the silk 
own fell to cover 


as she 


she said, what you have 


read in the 
time has come 
that you shall dispute with and con 
demn and overcome this veneration 
who would not harken unto the words 
of one God.” 

Megeda searched the Priest's 
aveless face and asked. “Where 


from Whom am I to learn this new 


wisdom concerning one God?” 

The Priest 
and pointed his finger 
North, tracing the Red 
the Mediterranean. “Now. vou must 


raised his hand 
toward the 


Sea toward 


hear the 
from King Solo 
mon, King of the Four Winds, a man 
of sweetest words and purest wisdom 


It was written in the stars that this 


hasten to Jerusalem to 


words of wisdom 


Son of David is raising a Temple to 
God. It has been that 
the Sons of Ham. Shem. and Japhet 
ehall worship only one God. Go now 
to the Kine of the Four Winds and 
partake of his wisdom that Ethienia 
may stretch forth her hands to Cod.” 

As Mevgeda and her caravan of 250 
travelled down the 
shore of the Red Sea toward Jerusa- 


ene written 


camels western 


lem, King Solomon, Son of David, 
the youthful ruler of Judea, sought 
the protection of God as he prayed 
before the Ark of the Covenant in 
When the Queen of 
the South slept peacefully on the 
the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, the King of the Four Winds 
slept fitfully in his Jerusalem palace, 
with the night full of strange mur- 
that him, “O 
there is a breeze 


his new temple. 


trail one evening by 


murs 
King from 
across the Sea. A Queen speeds this 


way 


whispered to 


sweet 


whose beauty is without 


peer, 


whose wisdom belies her tende1 


years, whose soul-house is the handi 


work of all the pagan craftsmen. 


Seek her and suffer thyself not to 
lust.” 

The next morning as the moon 
sank into the ocean beyond the LI- 


King 


messenger 


byan Desert. Solomon was 


from the 
Judea who knelt before 


greeted by a 


frontiers of 


him and exclaimed, “O My King. a 
Oucen from the land of the burnt 
faces seeks you, Even now she en- 
ters your city.” 


“See you this Queen?” the King 
anxiously questioned, 
king. The 


Askum Mountains have given 


“Yes, my 


of the 


her the sheen of burnished gold and 


pagan 


and have bedecked her in glory and 
splendor,” 

Straightaway. King Solomon pave 
orders to his servants and council- 
men, and the palace was swiftly set 
in order to receive the Queen. The 


King 


throne and the Ethiopian procession 


mounted his silver encrusted 


beran and continued with exotic 


splendor, First came the eift bearers 


fragrant 


carrving highland = per 
fumes, black wood that cannot be 
eaten by worms, ivory, sapphires 
and gold. Then marched fifty 


warriors girded with leopard skins 
and their heads adorned with manes 
Fifty 
their 
with 
sound of 
Mege- 
da aloft in a golden encrusted chair. 
After Megeda_ had 
from the golden chair. she knelt be 
fore Solomon and said, “O King of 


the Four Winds, I extend the hand 


horses. 
foot 
hair entwined 
With the 


bore 


and shaggy ears of 


horsemen filed in’ on 
bushy coarse 
volden cords, 
trumpets. six warriors 


been assisted 
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of Ethiopia unto you and your God 
that you may annoint me with your 
sweet words of wisdom. Thus, I am 
sent to you.” 

Solomon rose from his throne and 
said, “Arise, Flawless Queen of the 
South. The God be 
upon you now, henceforth and for- 


grace of our 
ever. for I shall teach you His eter- 
shall 
ageless mysteries of long life. love. 
and beauty.” That evening, the 
Queen of the South and the King of 
the Four Winds 


while a score of 


nal laws, and you teach me 


supped together 


singing men and 


maidens of Judea made a_ joyful 


sound with harps. pipes. castenets. 


eymbals and tambourines. 

During the six moons that passed, 
Solomon had taken Megeda daily to 
She had 


confessed to him her worship of the 


the Temple for instructions. 
Sun. of stones. of trees, and graven 


images, Solomon, in a sweet voice. 
eloquent and fluent, had taueht her 
the worship of one God. the God 
of Israel and the laws of Moses. She 
had been converted to God the Crea- 
Solomon’s Temple as 


A rk of the 


tor there in 
she knelt before the 
Covenant. 

On the evening of the sixth new 
moon. Meceda took 
hand in hers and kissed it tenderly 
said, “Wise. 
King. all that you have said to me 
has been Ethiopia [ 
have stretched forth my hands unto 
God. Now at last. I 
my people and teach them the wor- 


Solomon 


and sweet and gentle 


perfect. For 


must return to 
ship of one God as you have taught 
me.” 

Solomon washed his eyes with her 
splendor and saw his own 
reflected back to him in the 
cool shadowy pools of her eyes, He 


ebony 


soul 


turned from her for a moment and 
within his pious 
must first win her love.” he said to 
himself. Then he turned to face the 
Queen once again. “Megeda, Queen 
of the South. Surely 


return to vour highland haven with- 


pondered deeply 


soul the idea of marrvine 


you will not 
out seeing the manner of life in my 
palace. Come and dwell there with 
me in my chamber on this your last 
night that we may speak each with 
the other of royal honor, of duty, of 


> 
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virtue, and of love. In my chamber 
you may take your ease for love's 
sake until daybreak and then 
part upon your journey.” 


de- 


Megeda, wise in spite of her ten- 
der years, fixed her eyes upon the 
King’s and spoke firmly, “I will pass 
the night in your chamber if you 
will swear to me by thy God, the 
God of Israel, that you will not take 
me by force. For | am a maiden of 
destiny, if you take me by force, I 
shall travel back to my people in 
disgrace, with sorrow, and affliction. 
and tribulation.” 

“By our God, | swear to you that 
| will not take you by force, but you 
must swear that unto me that you 
will not take by force anything that 
is in my chamber.” Solomon warned 
the Queen. 

The satiny serious stillness of Me- 
faded into girlish 
smile as she answered the King, “Do 
you think that | have come here to 
Jerusalem through the love of rich- 
es? My kingdom is more wealthy 
than yours. | am rich enough. 1 
have come to you only for wisdom.” 

“Do you swear to my challenge?” 

“IT swear.” answered Megeda, 


geda’s face 


When the moon rose out of Arabia 
Megeda supped in Solomon’s cham- 
ber which decorated — with 
precious stones, costly carpets, and 


was 


purple hangings. The air was red- 
olent with the perfumes of oil of 
myrrh which blended 
with Megeda’s highland fragrance. 
She ate freely the highly seasoned 
dishes, of the peppery meats, of the 
salty fish of the sea, and drank fully 
of the spicy wines. At the end of 
the feast, the servants prepared a bed 
for side of the 
chamber and a bed for the Queen on 
the other Then 
man of the sweetest wisdom spoke 
to one of the servants in Hebrew, 
words which Megeda could not un- 
derstand. Upon this command, the 
servant moved the wash stand and 
the water jar to the center of the 
room and filled it with cool spring 
water and left the room. Solomon 
went to his bed and Megeda to hers. 
Soon, Megeda dropped off into a 
light slumber. Moon light flooded 


and cassa 


Solomon on one 


side. Solomon, a 


the chamber. and Solomon from his 


bed, gazed upon Megeda’s face whose 
burnished darkness was now violet, 
then magenta in the blueness of the 
night. Presently, he saw Megeda 
awaken and smack her dry lips to 
force some moisture into her mouth. 
But he knew that there was only dry- 
ness there for the peppery meat, the 
salty fish, and the spicty wine had 
absorbed all the moisture from that 
mouth. Solomon pretended sleep as 
Megeda rose silently from her bed 
and crept with cat-like grace across 
the the stand. 
She dipped a vessel into the water 
jar and raised it toward her lips to 
drink. At that moment, 

hand closed upon her arm. 


floor toward water 


Solomon's 


“Would you break your oath by 
taking by force anything that is in 
my house?” charged Solomon. 

“O Wise King, is the oath broken 
by my drinking this water?” 

“OQ Queen of the South, is there 
anything Heaven of 
value than water?” 


under more 

“LT have sinned against myself, and 
you are released from your 
only let me drink the water,” said 
the Queen, yielding her love to the 
King of the Four Winds, a man of 
sweetest words and purest wisdom, 


oath, 


The following day, the marriage 
ceremony was held uniting the king- 
doms of North and South under rule 
of the God of Israel, the Creator of 
the Universe. During the celebration 
that followed, the Ethiopian maidens 
and danced around the 
flames into which their idol gods 
had been cast. Afterwards, a 
of Israelites sang the songs of David 


warriors 
choir 


to the accompaniment of fifty harps. 
the 
Palestinian palms, Solomon slept in 
his chamber beside his bride and 
dreamed brilliant came 


As the night breezes blew in 


than a sun 


down from heaven in great splendor 


and tarried over Israel, and then 


the sun passed to Ethiopia over 
which it shone with still greater 
splendor. Then he awoke and so 


did the Queen. She smiled sadly and 
said to her beloved King, “Dismiss 
me, my love, and let me return to 
my country.” 

“May God be with you, my Queen, 
as you go in peace,” consoled the 
King. He took a ring from his finger 


and gave it to his Queen and so in- 
structed her, “Take this ring so that 
you may not forget me. And if it 
happens that you give a son unto 
me, this ring shall be a sign unto 
him, Send my son to me, Worship 
God with your people with all your 
heart. Go in peace.” 

Karly in the morning,, the King of 
the Four Winds set his Queen of the 
South upon her way with great pomp 
and pride, having given her rich 
gifts and gorgeous apparel, six thou- 
san camels, great chariots for cross- 
ing the Arabian Desert, a large ship 
for sailing the Red Sea. 

THE END FIRST INSTALLMENT 


Africa 


(Continued from Page 74) 


man and get salt in exchange which 
they eat like candy. They live in 
huts and sleep on the floor. The 
white man taught them to read.” 

This one child has given a rather 

picture of all of the 
More the 
study of all of the compositions 
taken together. 


composite 


papers. interesting is 


Outstanding was the emphasis on 
differences. The words “strange” 
or “different” one 
more times in 204 of the 251 com- 
positions, this in addition to differ- 
ence being 


were used 


implied many times in 
Often the 
differen 


all of the compositions, 
expressionss of were 
direct: 
“The Africa (sic) people are very 
different 
“They 
us. 


have different color from 


“They have different kinds of 
things . not like ours... .” 
“They speak a different langu 

“Africa (sic) boys and girls are 
different... .” 

“They different kind of 
food (However, this child 
added, logically: “They eat what is 
around them; we eat what is around 
us.’) 


eal a 


One child's letter to an imaginary 
friend in “Congoland” began: 

“You different 
from you 

More often the difference is im 


see | 


am very 


pen 


plied: 

“They have no toys 

“There is no furniture 

“Congo radio’ is a big piece of 
log hallowed out and open at one 
end eee 

(This on sixten of the composi 
tions). 

“We buy our food in stores 

“We have cars and busses 

“In summer we go to the 
beach 

The choice and constant repetition 
of certain words is interesting to the 


In all of the 


compositions, the people 


semantically inclined. 
living in 
Africa are referred to as “natives,” 
This 


inferiority as well as the cause of 


term appears to he one of 
some confusion. 

“On Africa there are funny peo 
ple. They are called ‘natives 

“Natives live in Africa fon 
23 papers). 

“The people who live the 
jungle are natives . <3 

“The people who live in Africa 
are called natives 

“In America we know them (‘the 
black people of Africa’) as ‘na 
tives 

It is also interesting that generally 
the word is capitalized. There was 
no evidence in any paper that the 
children know that there could be 
“natives” in the U. S.. or any other 
place for that matter. 

Another word that constantly re 
curred was the term “hut.” The 
word “house” was used on but one 
paper: 

“Their house is really a hut 

Nearly all of the papers described 
uniformly 


atic ks, 


huts. They wer 


primitive, 


these 
made of grass 
straw or mud. 
Contrasts and unfavorable com 
parisons played a prominent part in 


Many 


were not as direct as the children 


most of the compositions 


who wrote: 
“The Congo people are not se 
smart as we are ey 
“They can't speak our langauge 
they have to use signs 
Usually the contrast is implicit: 
“They 


he Is 


have stores and 


“They don’t have electric (sic) 


“They are not like our city... 

“They travel by dugouts...” (in 
$1 papers). 

“Their music is strange noises 
from hollow reeds... .” 

“In our country we live in 
houses 

‘They do not sleep on matresses, 
hut spread leaves on the floor vs 

“When white men go through the 
jungle it is called a safari . 

Violence played a prominent role 
in several of the compositions. 
7 here were: 

. furriocious (sic) animals . 

who would kill you... .” 

Most of the papers told of the 
hunting, the instruments of death. 


“spears”, “poison darts”, “big 
knives’, “bows and arrows” 


“The 


weapons . 


Negroes have many 
“The natives live close together so 
the animals won't attack . 
“The Negroes fight each other 
“They fight with other tribes 
(on 14 papers) 
“The natives shoot guns... .” 
“They (the animals) are bad and 
will kill you ; 
“The Negroes go hunting to kill 
animals 
“There are mosquitoes and other 
disease-carrying insects 
‘There are snakes and crocodiles 
in the swamps a 
‘They kill momkeys, they love 
monkey meat 
“They love great chunks of ele- 


phant meat (meat is always in 


chunks”, never slices). 
“Hippotamus (sic) meat to them 
tastes like roast beef tous... .” 
“They kill tigers and do skiry 


(sic) dances 

“The wild animals will kill you in 
the jungle (animals are 
generally “wild” and are in the 


“jungles or “swamps. never 
“forests” ) 

Other than the killing or fighting, 
suggestions of immorality were con- 
fined largely to the manner of dress 
(or undress) Of the 251 papers 
237 made some reference to clothing 
or lack of it. generally the latter. 
Only seven made mention of the hot 
weather in this connection. 


Ignorance or stupidity was sug- 
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gested in several of the papers. 
Nearly half of them commented on 
African inability to do one thing o1 
another, generally to read and write, 
(though several pointed out that 
“white men taught them to read and 
write”), Several children com- 
mented on “trading’ with the white 
man’ —salt or trinkets in exchange 
for ivory. A few wrote: 
“They were made slaves 
“They have no good boat or 
equipment 

“They worship witch doctors 

Inferior taste in dress was noted 

in several papers: 

“They 


times beads and ribbons 


wear nothing but some 

“They wear big things in their 

“They wear a thing like a skirt. .” 

“They don’t have shoes... .” 

“They have a ring in their nose . 

“They love bright colors 
papers). 

“They wear much jewelry 
(mention of jewelry in about half 
the papers). 

One paper referred to their “filth”, 
five said they dirty.” 
Disorder and lack of cleanliness was 


were “very 
implied in several papers. 

In dealing with the geographical 
referred to the 


location, several 


“dark continent” “very far away” 


(27 papers) “under Europe.” 


Travel and distance were still in 


terms of Livingstene, and eleven 
papers described Livingstone’s six 
teen- year absence. 
There was occasional open hostili 
ly: 
“They have no good brave men. 
“They kill and eat people... .” 
Very few 


favorably on the 


papers commented 
Africans in any 
way: 

“The natives are friendly 
(2 papers). 

“They are good hunters 
(5 papers). 

Many of the traditional stereotypes 
were given: 


“They love bright colors 


“They love trinkets and much 
jewelry 

“They are superstitious 

“They sing and dance a lot 

“They are able to do much 
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work .... 

One paper told of African belief 
in ghosts, another told of their love 
of corn bread and skill in picking 
cotton. 

Several of the children commented 


on the physical attributes of the 
Africans: 

“They are very black... .” 

“The natives are in the black 
race .. (20 papers). 

“They have dark skin... .” 

“They are a strong kind of peo- 

“They can stand heat up to 

“They have a funny kind of 
hai 


short black hair... . 
“The woman's hair is like the 


“They have 


man’s 
“The black natives have a kind of 

curly hair 

love 

They both climb the trees 

for coconuts... 


“The monkeys people 
bananas. 


The reason for the vast amount of 


misunderstanding, distortion 


and 
misinformation is mainly rooted in 
the 


difference to 


prevalent insensitivity or in- 
intercultural 


practices, even though these are well- 


sound 


known to practically every modern 
teacher. Africa is still being taught 
in terms of Livinstone and Stanley. 
It still 


homogeneous mass of jungle wholly 


regarded as one, big, 


unknown. 
African occupations consist solely of 


primitive and largely 
hunting, fishing and “trading with 
the white man.” There are no signs 
of civilization, no schools, no homes 
as we know them, no domestication 
of animals, no means of transporta- 
tion other than by dugout canoe, 
tribal 


feasts, dancing, drum beating and 


Recreation consists of rites, 


remonies. Interest is 


the 


mystic c 


focused solely on bizzare and 
exotic, 

The writer has witnessed lessons of 
this kind. One enters the classroom, 
and hanging in the corner is the 


ubiquitous caricature of an African 


head made of a coconut. One 
glances at the humor in Senior 


Scholastic (3-22-50). There is a 


drawing of two natives and 
traditional bound 


comic 


the 


missionaries. 


reads: “Like them 


cooked in their jackets, dear?” 


The caption 


The walls are decorated with pic- 
tures from National Geographic, that 
greatest of all white-supremacist 
magazines, which limits all of its 
pictures of Africa to the 
primitive and bizzare. One 
sees in any classroom pictures de- 
picting modern or urban Airica. 


exotic, 
never 


We recall that on one occasion, in 
introducing the unit 
land”, the teacher began by 
serving “A lot of people in Congo- 
land have 


on “Congo- 


relatives here”. Some of 


the 4th graders glanced at their 
Negro schoolmates. Later on, in 
this same class, the children were 
asked to rise and “say where your 
ancestors came from”. There was 
Russia, Puerto Rico, Ireland, 
Sweden, Rumania, Italy. The 


colored child rose and said: “North 
Carolina”. 

In a unit of such intercultural 
overtones, it is highly advisable to 


paint as sympathetic a picture as 


possible. Similarities should be em- 
phasized rather than differences. Do 
all Africans live in huts’? If so. 


why? What is a “hut’’? 
other 


“huts”? 


Do peo- 


ple than Africans live in 


In one classroom, the teacher went 
to great pains to tell of dugout 
Then she asked: “How do 
African ways of travel differ 
ours?” 


cano’s, 
from 
It is unsound interculturally 
On 
these 251 papers, there was not th 
slightest suggestion of there being 
anything in the African 
life that was as good as ours or even 
as appropriate 


to always compare unfavorably. 


mode of 
for them. For an 
assignment, the children were told to 
“write a friendly letter io Congo- 
land, write about the things we have 
that they the 
teacher. 


don't added 


have”. 

At a time when we are trying to 
discourage white (or any racial) 
superiority, it is unwise to make so 
much of the fact that “the savage 
Africans taught to read and 
write by the white man”. Did the 
white man learn anything from the 
African? This might provide a fin 
opportunity to go back further in 
history to a time when dark people 


were 
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were teaching whites to read, were 
inventing writing and a mathematical 
system, as well as that most import 
ant contribution to future industrial 
The 


ization, the smelting of iron 
teacher should be aware of 
the Greaco-Roman 
culture to colored peoples, and later 


debtedness ol 


in Lurope their role in preserving it 
A.D). 

Even in the early grades, child 
ren are old enough to be told that all 
cullures have at one time been great, 


(circa 9th century 


all cultures have had their successes 
Per 


have to 


and failures, faults and virtues 
haps teachers, themselves, 
learn that we must no longer judge 
other cultures solely by the criteria 
of our own ethical standards. From 
the beginning, we must build demo 
cratic attitudes and encourage critical 
thinking. Th 
this new approach to teaching essen 
tial. 


atomic age has made 


Misconceptions, harmful 


stereotypes, legend and folklore, 
must be eliminated in the interest 
of a strong and paceful future world 

At the conclusion of the Africa 
unit, one child was heard telling 
another: 


“Next we have Holland: we've had 
Africa... .” 

And so th y had 
stereotyped, 


But the limited, 
superty ial story -book 
Africa will provide them with poor 
equipment to meet the one world of 


the future. 
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In choosing colleye, student, his 
perents and advisers should 
thoughtful consideration to 
of education, 
fentia‘ities, its 


give 
itt program 
its character-buiiding po 

intellectual atmosphere 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 


beneficial effects of its student life and 


student activities, and the opportunities 
avaiable for education leadership and 
social action CENTRAL STATE COl 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
fo its students in the largest measure 
CENTWAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa 
tional, interdenominational and inter 


racial in its opportunities and purposes 
tor Information Write 
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Negro Seamen Present at 


The Discovery of 


By Sipney Kaplan 
University of Massachusetts 


Next year the eyes of the world 
will be turned, as never before, to 
the half-known but strategically ecru- 
cial continent of Antarctica. During 
the exciting months of 1957-8, forty 
nations will participate in an Inter 
national Geophysical Year of explor- 
ation of the 6,000,000 square mile» 
of icy terrain surrounding the South 
Pole. Eleven nations, including the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.. will establish 
bases within the Antarctic Circle 

As the nations complete the out 
fitting of their expeditions to the 
world’s deepest southland (Admiral 
Byrd has already set out at the head 
of the American team), 
the old question of who discovered 


debate on 


Antarctica is being re-opened in the 


public prints. The principal claim 


ants are the United States, Russia 
and Great Britain. “Among the nu 
merous ‘firsts’ claimed by Russia 


states the New York Times of Novem 
ber 20, “is the assertion that Admiral 
Fabian von Bellingshausen of Alex 
ander I's imperial Russian Navy dis 
covered Antarctica in 1821.” It was 
the Russian admiral who named the 
Peter | and Alexander | 
well as the Bellingshausen Sea. The 
United States, the Times points out 


islands ais 


denies the Russian claim and credits 
the discovery to the skipper of the 
sealing sloop Hero, Captain Nathan 
iel B. Palmer of Stonington, Connes 
ticut, who, while hunting seals with 
in the Antarctic Circle, sighted the 
shore of the new continent in Novem 
ber, 1820, Although Bellingshausen 
himself apparently never claimed to 
have discovered Antarctica 
the past fifty years a 
American writers have given accounts 


during 


number of 


of his meeting and talking with Cap 
tain Palmer off the coast of what is 
now called Palmer Peninsula 

That this historic controversy will 
be resolved in the 
the mutual satisfaction of 
and Russian geographers is, of 
course, unlikely; nor is the Cold War 
the only reason for present disagree 


near future to 


American 


Antarctica 


Lloyd. 
Dart 
mouth College, in a recent review 
(New York Times, Sept. 20) of a 
new volume on Antarctic exploration. 
The Silent Continent by William H. 
Kearns, Jr. and Britton 
charges the “several 


ment. For instance: Trevor 


Professor of Geography at 


Beverley 
authors with 
one of which is that they 


“seem painfully anxious to advance 


blunders,” 
the claims to ‘immortality’ ” of Cap 
tain Palmer. Additional support of 
the American claim has been recently 
advanced by Edouard A. Stackpole. 
a well-known whaling historian, who. 
in his The Sea Hunters (1953) scouts 
British 


In the log of the sealer Huntress 


the Russian and claims 

another of the Stonington craft in 
the fleet of which Palmer's Hero was 
a part, Stackpole has recently un 
covered an entry which discioses that 
Burdick of the Huntress 


sighted the Antarctic coast three or 


four monhts after Captain Palmer 
(Stackpole’s forthcoming monograph 
on the subject will soon appear under 
the title of “The Voyages of the 
Huron and the Huntress.” ) 
Whatever 


may take, it is of special interest to 


course the controversy 
note that aboard Captain Palmer's 
Hero during her epochal cruise, as 
“a black 
one Peter Harvey, born in 
Philadelphia in 1789, Unfortunately, 


the crew list of the Huntress has so 


one of her crew of five, was 


man 


far not yet come to light, but it is 
altogether probable that Negro sea 
men were also in her crew, for on 
another vessel, the Huron, of the same 
fleet, both cook and steward 
are listed as mulattoes with 


complextion and black hair.” 


sealing 
“vellow 
while 
one of the Huroen’s sailors was Cato 
aged 18. a “black.”’ More 


over, states Stackpole 


lobias, Jr 
who, in his 
Sea Hunters pays tribute to the sig 
nificant part played by Negroes in 
the. golden days of whaling and seal- 
ing, “It is fair to assume that others 
of the dozen American sealing ves. 
sels in the area at this time also had 
Negro crew members.” 

Whether or not one of Columbus's 
chief navigators in the Furopean dis 
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Negro. Is 
still an open question. But it may 


covery of America was a 


be said with certainty that during 
days of slavery, in 1820, the year of 
Antarctica, an A- 


merican Negro, excluded from full 


the discovery of 


citizenship in a nation of his own 


continent, was among the iirst to 


gaze on the new continent of the 
world’s south. 


* Mr. Stackpole s Director f Mystic Seaport 


a 19th century coastal village recreated at Mystic, 
Connecticut Part of the nformation in this 
note is derived from his letters to the writer 


Dr. Cartwright 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, Hunter 
College instructor and journalist, was 
invited by Pres. Roscoe L. West to 
speak at the New Jersey State Teach- 
er’s College in Trenton in December. 

Recently guest speaker for the 
Philadelphia Women’s Club and 
L. N. Day speaker for the Bethel 
A. M. E. Church in Camden, she was 
also one of the guest speakers for 
the National Negro 
Women’s Annual meeting in Wash- 
with Vice President Nixon. 


Council — of 


ington, sharing the platform 

She has accepted an invitation to 
speak for the Annual Meeting of the 
Lucy Thurman Branch Y. W. C. A. 


in Detroit. 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
recial group study. 

(12 Me.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953. $2.00 

EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! end College use the ~whole 
role of the evolution of American cul 
ture is kept in place and time thruout 


Balanced and sanely treated Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 
Buck. 643pp. 1949 $3.75 
EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele 


mentery American History with Contri- 


butions of the Negro Rece.” Same as 
sbove, but more simplified. For use 
In elementary schools 

Buck. (6vo.) 4}Opp. 1953 $2.78 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Bax 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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BANDUNG 


NEHRU 


There have been many and ab- 


drawn from the 
Bandung conference, but I believe 


surd conclusions 
the most irresponsible and danger- 
ous to be the “Nehru is through” 
theme. 


The recently published statement 
that “Nehru failed in all that he 
tried to do” is an example of this. 

I was at Bandung, and personally 
on the receiving end of Nehru’s often 
impatient glares, his refusal or dis- 
inclination to chat or make friends 
with at least this particular mis-cast, 
lonely journalist. 

It was a tired Nehru who showed 
up at Bandung, and who occasion- 
ally muffed his words when he de- 
Admittedly he 
showed no small amount of irritabil- 
ity and petulance at times. 


livered his speeches. 


Tt was 
a sorely-tired Nehru who finally re- 
moved the seemingly scores of photo- 
graphers, who swarmed like locusts 
all over the place, and threatened 
seriously to impede the progress and 
good order of the conference. 

But it seems to me that enough has 
been written about his “glowering”, 


hie “visible anger”, his “stalking 


IMPORTANT PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


out”, and his unsuccessful efforts to 
“gain control”. 

I recall once spending the morn- 
ing with his daughter, and only heir, 
who accompanied him to the con- 
ference. She, rather 
austere, but attractive young person. 
I asked her how it felt to be the 
daughter of a famous man. “It is 
difficult”, she said, dropping her 
bars a bit. “I have no private life 
of my own”,—her voice trailed off, 
and she suddenly seemed rather 
tired. It occurred that this very 
question, and any more like it was 
an invasion of her privacy. and I 
I learned 
only that we disagreed on saris— 
while I felt them the most graceful 
of garments,. she protested that they 
curb movement and are inconvenient. 
But I noted that she wore one . 


too, is a 


decided to ask no more. 


Weighty, significant conclusions 
should not be based on Nehru’s 
physical state or personal traits. He 
is a Brahmin, and constitutionally 
unable to engage in back-slapping, or 
to permit undue familiarities. If 
he gets along well with Chou, one 
reason may well be because the lat- 
ter is also an aristocrat,—a Manda- 
rin, and they understand each other. 

It has been claimed that Nehru 


expected to have undisputed com- 
mand over the conference. If he 
did, he certainly should have select- 
ed a different guest list. Never was 
there such a diversity of language, 
religion, culture or combination of 
political systems. There were mem- 
bers of SEATO and of NATO. 
There was Pakistan, General Romulo 
from the Philippines, Prince Wan, 
and many others with whom he was 
known to disagree well before the 
conference. Surely he could not 
have seriously expected that they 
would have allowed him completely 
to call the turns. 

He wanted to “discuss principles 
and avoid specific problems and con- 
troversial issues”, he said. If he 
expected to run the affair, contro- 
versial issues should have been his 
meat. He could have just swayed 
his puppets to his side of the con- 
troversy. 

Nor did I find any evidence that 
he tried to sway anyone against the 
U.S. He objects to SEATO (“mili- 
tary approach to security’), but this 
could well be an outgrowth of his 
abhorrence of war, and in this he is, 
of course, unrealistic. He objects to 
non-membership in the U. N. of 
Red China, but in this, many would 
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say he is being realistic Neithe: 
add up to an affinity for Commun 
ism. Actually, | have more faith in 
his anti-ccommunism, because he has 
seen this human state of degradation 
close on. It seems significant that 
he has many Communists in jail at 
home, and that it was the Commun 
ists who set up a rival conference in 
his own back yard, aimed at causing 


him deepest chagrin and embarras 


ment, Communism is sharply in 
conflict with all we know about 
Nehru’s long-cherished dreams of 


freedom, for which he has given so 
much. 

Nehru’s tactical or political defeats 
at Bandung are the wishful thinking 
of his Communist and other enemies 
hut desiring it will not make it so 
It is time for us to remember that he 
is the leader of the 


world’s second most populous nation 


undisputed 


If he is being weaned away from us, 
we certainly should try to reclaim 
him for our side. 

If Nehru handled Chou he 
handled him well, and it is hoped 
that he will continue to keep him in 
hand. In his efforts to do some 
thing about Formosa, because, in his 
“India 
privileged position of being friendly 
with both sides”, 


own words, occupies the 
there was no evi 
dence that he tried to give Chou 
what he wanted or to encourage him 
As to his belief 
that we'd have no support in a war 
against Matsa and Quemoy — there 
are many who agree, even in this 
eountry, 


to attack Formosa, 


Instead of crowing over the friends 
he lost at Bandung, we should re 
flect on the friends he mad He 
and Red China hit it off famously. 
declared her “affinity of 
Of the 30 countries he in 


vited to the conference, all but one 


views”, 
showed up. His private parties were 
well attended, with his so-called 
antagonists falling over one another 
putting in an appearance, —including 
Prince Wan, General Romulo. et 
The same ones who disagreed with 
him on some things found a greater 
number of things on which to agree 
with him. 


It is misleading and dangerous for 


ANDY RAZAF 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


Like scores of other easterners vi 
siting Los Angeles, | made my pil 
vrimage to the home of song writer 
Andy Razaf and chatted at his bed 
side. Just before this visit, | had read 
a letter he had written to the news 
papers concerning another great song- 
writer, - Irving Berlin. He said: 

“Please permit me to comment on 
the legend of the colored boy who 
was supposed to write Irving Berlin’s 
songs. As a writer who virtually 
lived in Tin Pan Alley from 1913 
until 1948, and who owes much of 
his inspiration to Irving Berlin, I, 
for one. would like to see this ridicu- 
lous legend laid to rest-—Berlin as 
a writer 1s what Edison was to the 
invention or Einstein is to science. 


Their kind of 


once in a lifetime 


genius comes along 

I clipped the letter and sent it to 
my friend, Ellin Berlin, and she was 
very pleased. But to return to An- 
dy Razaf 

This gifted writer, who has given 
the world so much pleasure thru his 
popular songs, was born in Washing: 
ton. D. C.. around the turn of the 
century. According to one Who's 
Who, he was born Andreamentania 
Paul Razafinkeriefo. Duke 


and nevh w of Ouec n Ranavalona 


“Grand 


of Madagascar.” No more informa- 
tion is given concerning this noble 
lineage and exotic name, However, 
all agree that he has ducal courage 
and a nobility of talent. 

About five years ago, at the height 
of his career, he suffered a serious 
stroke, and has since been confined 
to bed or wheelchair. He has con 
tinued to function, - writing songs, 
keeping up a lively correspondence 
with friends in all parts of the coun 
trv and receiving streams of friends 
and fans in his most comfortable 
home, lor ated in one of the nicer 
parts of Los Angeles. 


us to lull ourselves into a false secur 
ity over Nehru’s supposed political 
I believe that Nehru, in his 
heart of hearts, knows that we are 


losses 


his strongest bulwark against world 


Communism, which he 


through 
would stand the most to lose. 
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At times he is in great discomfort 
and actual pain, but he shrugs this 
off and has somewhere called this 
period of illness, his “timeout to 
think.” He teld me of having given 
himself a complete education, a new 
philosophy, and a greater sense of 
dedication to race problems and 
other complexities of living. Last 
vear he deplored the fact that the 
book. Show Biz, describing the last 
fifty vears of the theater, had made 
only secant reference to the part 
played by the Negro. “The need for 
more Negro historians grows more 
urgent and vital each day. for slowly. 
but surely, the Negro is being blacked 
out on the stage of achievement by 
omission and commission. The re 
sult is that not only whites, but Ne 
groes themselves, are shamefully ig 
norant of the great heritage of the 
Negro in 


An all-out drive to awaken us to the 


America and elsewhere 


greatness and rich cultural value of 
our._achievements is long over due.” 
he wrote, 

Andy Razaf’s illness has not dam- 
pened his ardor for crusades or his 
flow of talent. for he continues wri 
ing and composing, when his 
strength permits. His serious illness 
is an-enormous drain on his finances, 
his full time nurse, alone, costs $35 a 
day. He and his wife live in an at- 
tractive, comfortable home. But these 
expenses are met by the regular 
and royalties from ASCAP because 
of his authorship of such sones as 
“Honevsuckle Rose.” “Ain't Mishe 
“Make Believe Ballroom.” 
“Stompin? at the Savoy. 
sin’. “ Prisoner of Love.” “My Fate 


Is In Your Hands.” 


and on. 


havin’.” 


“Suppo- 


and on and on 


There are things to brighten Andy 
Razaf’s life 


attractive voune wife. Then, the ob- 


First and foremost, his 


vious physical comforts, his nice 
Cali- 


fornia’s salubriius climate and_ his 


home, pleasant surroundings, 


vast number of friends and admirers 
who visit and write him and send 
messages even over the radio! 

For Brotherhood Day this year, he 
wrote a poem which was read from 
pulpits, in schools and over the net- 
works. It began: 
“Brotherhood means being kind, 
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Thinking with an open mind, 
Judging not by race or creeds, 
But by character and deeds . . . 

Said the Los Angeles Herals: “It's 
people like Andy Razaf who make 
the frustrations and disappointments 
of life bearable . . . Instead of grip- 
ing and groping thru the long, pain- 


ful days, he spends his time writing 
notes of encouragement and hope 
to people he knows are trying to do 
His 


home has become a haven for novices 


a job for the general welfare. 


in the field of entertainment wanting 


to learn ‘the ropes.’ 


His mornings 
are often brightened by visitations 
from the Brothers of St. John, young 
Catholic priests who, as his neigh- 
bors, just wish to pass the time of 
day with a splendid soul . . . ” 
As the writer observed Andy’s 
songs have brought happiness to the 
hearts of all But this 
new-found, selfless, patient outlook 
upon the work-a-day world can be a 
beautiful this age 
crazy with crass materialism. 


Americans. 


lesson in gone 


TIME OUT FOR THINKING 


By Andy Razaf 


Los Angeles, California 


To their eternal credit, quite a 
few Negro performers and musicians, 
desirous of giving their own song- 
writers a break once in a while, have 
asked me to give them a list of songs 
from the pens of Negro writers, 

Such a list would take many pages. 
However, I will mention just a few 
of the thousands of great songs writ- 
ten by Negroes, which have stood the 
Try them 
If your musie dealer does 


test throughout the years. 
and see, 
not have them, he can get them for 
you. 

“After You've Gone.” “A Good 
Man Is Hard To Find,” “Ain't Mis- 
behavin’,” “Basin Street Blues,” “Bal- 
lin’ The Jack,” “Baby, Won't You 
Please Come Home,” “Charleston,” 
“Carry Me Back To Ole Virginny,” 
“Don't Cry, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” 
“Exhortation,” 
My Baby.” “Georgia Brown,” “Hon- 
eysuckle Rose.” “He's A Cousin of 
Mine,” “I Ain’t Got Nobody,” “In 
My Solitude,” “I’m Just Wild About 
Harry.” “I’m Comin’, Virginia,” “I 
Don’t Want To Set The World On 
Fire.” “If | Could Be With You One 
Hour Tonight.” “Just One Hour To- 
night.” “Just One Word Of Consola- 
tion,” My Fate Is In Your Hands:” 

“Memphis Blues,” “Muddy Water,” 


“Ev'ry Body Loves 


“Memories Of You,” “Moonlight 
Cocktail.” “No One Can Shimmy 
Like My Sister Kate.” “Nobody,” 


“Oh What It Seemed To Be.” 
Fashioned Love.” 


And Let Me 


“Old 
“Please Go Away 


Sleep.” “ “Sposin’,” 


“Sugar Blues,” “Sophisticated Lady,” 


“St. Louis Blues.” “Some Of These 
Days,” “Strut Miss Lizzie,” “Sleepy- 
time Down South,” “Stompin’ At The 
Savoy.” “Trav'lin All Alone,” “Them 
There Eyes,” “The Rain Song,” “The 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball,” “The Dev- 
il Sat Down And Cried,” “ "Taint 
Nobody's Business If | Do.” “Under 
The Bamboo Tree,” “Way 
Yonder In New Orleans,” “Confes- 
sin’,” “The Negro Speaks Of Rivers,” 
“How A Song Was Born.” “When 
The Swallows Come Back To Capi- 
strano,” “Walkin’ By The River,” ete. 
Anyone interested in obtaining the 
names of the writers of these songs 


Down 


may do so by merely dropping a card 
to ASCAP, 575 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
22, N.Y. (Fditor’s Note: Mr. Razaf 
himself is composer of many of these 
songs and others and, tho’ confined. 
is still composing.) 

that 
considered 


It cannot be said 
in addition to Spirituals 
by European authorities as Ameri 
ca’s only contribution to music — the 
Negro originated Blues, Ragtime. 
Jazz, Swing, Boogie Woogie and Be- 
bop, not to mention most of the 


enough, 


dance crazes of this country and our 
Jive-talk, which has spread like a 
prairie fire. 

Back to music: Negro writers have 
created many art and classical songs. 
even Symphonic music. The great 
symphonies of our own composer 
and arranger, Dr. William Grane 
Still, have been acclaimed as some 
of the finest music ever composed by 
an American. Yet, when have you 
ever heard one of Dr. Still's sym- 
phonies? 
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In the future, search the programs 
of our concert artists for an art or 
classical song written by a Negro, As 
to popular music, note how seldom 
you hear Negro singers or musicians 
using a composition from the pen of 
one of their own group. 

Are we ignorant or ashamed of our 
great and unique musical creations 
or are we just plain stupid? 

Strange that the whites can see the 
value of our music, while we can 
not, Funny, that we are supposed to 
be so hated and yet so imitated! 

Slowly but surely, others have been 
stealing the credit for our musical 
creations, so, before it is too late, I 
hope we will participate in keeping 
the works of our own writers alive 
by performing them at every oppor 
tunity. This will not only be help 
ing them and creating an incentive 
for future Negro writers, but help 
ing ourselves also, for an artist is 
than And 
there is plenty material, by 
Negroes, to be had. Since this col 
umn pulls no punches and always 
due, I 
must admit that were it not for the 
appreciation 
their 


no. better his material 


vreat 


give credit’ where credit is 


and performance of 
music by whites, the Negro’s 
remarkable contribution in this field 
would have been forgotten long ago 
Altho there is no law against it, just 
imagine a group of Negro business 
men, clubs, civie leaders, ete. spon 
soring a yearly music festival, in a 
ball park, the bowl or some large 
auditorium, using all phases of music 
written by Negroes! That would be 
the day. 

Absolutely! 


Vision, 


Could it be done? 
lack the 


sense, and pride in our creative gen 


But we business 


jus to attempt it Shame on us 
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STAR - MAKER 


sy James R. Howann, III 
Phil Moore. whose compositions 
range from symphony to ing. is 
often called the number one “Star 
Maker” of the day. Top artists and 
name bands in popular favor today 
redit Moore's al Ful d ifiee il d 


arrangements for their succes 

on in LOS 
Moore began private plano instruc 
tudied 


Born in Portland, Oreg 


tions at the age of four He 
music at Cornish Conservatory and 
Washington, con 
private instructor at 
throughout the 
detailed 


compilation of his profe sional ae 


the University of 
tinuing with 
several institutions 


country, Follow nv is a 


tivities: 

Film Credits 

PARAMOL NT breelances 
ing on, “This Gun For Hire My 
Favorite Blonde.’ “Palm Beach 


Story.” 
COLUMBIA 
on, several pictures and musicals 


including the last Mae West film 


Freelance Scoring 


K.K.O, Musical production num 
bers —— among them the “One Mor 
for the Road” sequence in’ Fred 
Astaire’s last film for this studio 

M.G.M. Five years on staff, scot 
ing, conducting and composing 
Pictures include: “Broadway Mel 


ody,” “A Day at the 
“Ziegfeld Girl,” “Panama Hat 
tie,” “Presenting Lillie Mar 

Musie Supervisor for “Cabin in 
the Sky” “Kismet.” 


Radio - Staff Positions 


Talent, music supervision, arrang 
ing and conducting for CBS. New 
York, 

Associate in formula for “Mildred 
Bailey Show,” New York Also did 
much of the scoring, 

Expert Consultant Music Director 
for the Army during World War II 


Shows included 


Nine months, 


Fifteen months. 
“Jubilee.” 
Arranger with “Tallulah Bankhead 


Show,” NBC, New York 


Radio - Arranging 
Shows for the following artists: 


Bob Crosby and Milton Berle, Harry 


James, Andre Kostelanetz, A. Good 
man, Ray Bloch, Perey Faith. Martha 
Filton, Phil Spitalny, Meredith Wil 
on, Perry Como, Marian Anderson. 
Paul Jack Smith, Ella Lo 


tobe Son, 


Records, Television, Film Staff 
kxecutive Vice-President in charge 
of artists and repertory for Discovery 
Records Ine 9 of Hollywood. 
Musie Director for Louis D. Snader 
of Beverly Hills 


three-minute 


lelescriptions, Ine., 
Calif 150 
films done. 
Musical Director for U.P.A. car 
‘Rootie Toot Toot.” (Music re 
London Musiemakers Award” 


for best jazz in film in 1952 


musical 


toon 


ceived 


Records - Arranging 
For: Bing Crosby. Freddie Slack. 
Hazel Scott. Bob 
Pearl Bailey, Dorothy Dan 
Adams 
Mary 


lommy Dorsey. 
Crosby 
dridge 
Helene Dixon 


Ann MeCall, 
Mae Morse 


Horne, Fave 


Martha 


(eorgia 


| ena 
Raye. 
Gibbs. 


Conducted and/or arranged for 
over four hundred sides of com- 
mercial recordings on a_ free-lance 
basis 


Vocal Arranging, or Coaching, 
or Producing Acts 


For: Julie Wilson, Patricia Mor- 
rison, Ava Gardner, Dorothy Dan- 
dridge, Helen Gallagher, Herb Jeff 


ries. Martha Raye, Delores Grey 


Faye Adams, Dick Kallman, Diana 
Lynn, Marilyn Monroe, Frnak Sinat 
ra Joni James. Jane Russell. Lena 
Horne, Billy Daniels, Ann Crowley 


The Phil Moore Four 

Nineteen months Cafe Societies | p 
town and Downtown. Twelve weeks 
Copacabana, New York, The Brown 
Derby, Washington, D, C.; 
State, New York; The Capitol, New 
York The Mocambo, Hollywood: 
Kraft Music Hall; Chesterfield Show, 
Melody” 


Loew 


Appeared in “Broadway 
and “A Song is Born.”: 

Philadelphia; The Strand 
New York; The Chicago Theatre, Le 


Ciro’s 


Papillion Beverly Hills: Ocean 
House, Santa Monica: The Jack 
‘Smith Show; Music America Loves 


Gloom Dodgers (dai- 


Best (R.C.A.): 


ly show, 6 -months): Coca-Cola 
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Show. 

Phil Moore Four recorded for 
Victor, Musicraft, Black and White 
labels. Over 3,00,000 records sold. 


The Phil Moore Flock 


A miniature musical production 
which had an extended run at La 
Vie en Rose in New York. 

Appeared on Ed Sullivan’s “Toast 
of the Town.” 


Music 


Moore, who produced, directed and 


and lyrics composed by 


performed in the show. 


Phil Moore Compositions 
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C.B.S. New York City 
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200 
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for Piano and Orchestra,” “Concerto 
“Fan 
tasy for Girl and Orchestra.” “I’m 
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Barroom Piano.” “Misty Moon.” 
“Blow Out the Candle.” 


for Trombone and Orchestra.” 


London Credits 


Played six weeks at “Cafe de 


Paris.” Radio show. “Take it Easy 
Time.” transcribed for B.B.C. once 
a week, Many clients play top Lon- 


don night clubs as well as the Pal- 


ladium. 


Additional Activities 
Has written a series of children’s 
educational “Ben 
Franklin and the Little Conductor.” 
“Robert Fulton and the Steam Boat.” 


Has compiled a omposer Contact 


pieces, including: 


Encyclopedia; Has conducted sym- 
phonic orchestras for recordings, and 
at the 
Has made 80 
Standard Radio, 
and Larry Finley. 
Music Director 
Records: 


Telescriptions 


Pasadena Civic Auditorium. 
transcriptions for 


Flight with Musie 


Black and White 
Discovery Records: Snader 

(300 musical tele- 
United 
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vision shorts) Productions 
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WILLIAM HOOPER COUNCILL 


By EARL E. THORPE, Southern University 


Too little known nationally is an 
ex-slave Alabama educator who, in 
his day in that State, was considered 
in every way the peer of his con- 
temporary, Booker T. Washington. 
In oratorical ability, he was consi- 
dered the superior of the famed 
founder of Tuskegee Institute. His 
name was William Hooper Councill. 

Born in eastern North Carolina 
around 1848, Councill was brought 
into Alabama when about nine years 
of age. 1865 found him an illiterate 
young man, equipped with scarcely 
more than a strong body, keen na- 
tive intellect, and a burning desire 
to help lift his race out of the morass 
of ignorance and poverty in which 
it floundered. He attended school 
no more than a total of three years. 
but, by dint of personal enterprise, 
acquired a respectable education. He 
once plowed three days to acquire 
ownership of “an old Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic,” and “walked eight 
miles, three times a week, for 
lessons in Physics and Chemistry and 
paid a learned professor fifty cents 
for each lesson.”! From 1877 to 
1884, Councill was founder and edi- 
tor of a newspaper which bore the 
title the Huntsville Herald. He read 
law and was admitted to the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama in 1883. 
He held high positions in religious 
temperance and a number of charita- 
ble organizations. Morris Brown 
College. Atlanta, Georgia, awarded 
him an honorary doctor's degree. 
Still, for some time after he became 
an educational leader.Councill con- 
tinued to take private tutoring un- 
der prominent white men in Hunts- 
ville. His primary achievement was 
the Alabama Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

The institution which he founded 
was launched in the basement of a 
church in Huntsville. Alabama. in 
875. A state charter and a $1,000 
legislative appropriation made this 
beginning possible. Two instructors 
and about fifty-five students met for 
the first classes. With a Peabody 


Fund grant, plus a matching fund 
built by the President and staff re- 
linquishing one-half of their sala- 
ries for a period, the school moved 
in 1882 into its own recently pur- 
chased building. The building was 
formerly a planter’s mansion. By 
this time, the curriculum of this 
“Normal School” 
only state school for Negroes which 


then Alabama’s 


was privileged to grant degrees - 

had been expanded to include work 
of the secondary level. The State's 
appropriation, which in 1879 had 
been doubled, was in 1885 increased 
to $4,000.00, As with Tuskegee In- 
stitute, its sister institution farther 
south in the State, student labor pro- 
vided most of the early building ex- 
pansions: and the educational em- 
phasis was on manual instruction. 

For over ten years, Councill gave 
his entire earnings to the struggling 
school.’ Interested citizens of both 
races also contributed, In 1885 the 
institution’s name was changed from 
the “Huntsville Normal School for 
Negroes” to “The State Normal and 
Industrial School of Huntsville.” In 
competition with Tuskegee Institute 
and the Normal School for Negroes 
at Montgomery, Councill’s institution 
won, in L891, Alabama’s Morrill 
Act funds for Negroes. This made 
the teaching of agriculture on a lar- 
ver scale a necessity, so the school 
had to be moved out of the heart 
of town, A 200 acre hillside site. 
about six miles from Huntsville was 
chosen. Now known as Normal, Ala- 
bama, this has remained the site of 
the school. Located in the beautiful 
Tennessee Valley at the foothills of 
the Appalachian Mountains, the cem- 
pus is one of the most beautiful to 
be seen anywhere. 

Harpers Weekly of May 21, 1892 
reported “the distinctive feature of 
the school” to be that it was staffed 
completely by Negroes. During this 
period, most such institutions in the 
South had many white teachers on 
their staffs. By 1892 the school had 
sixteen instructors and over three 
hundred = students. By 1906 the 


school was one of the largest for 
Negroes in the South and had stu 
dents from as far away as Canada 
and Africa. 


Councill’s Political Views 
For a while during the Radical Re- 
construction period, Councill, as a 
Republican, held minor political po- 
sitions in the State. Near the end 
of Radical Reconstruction, Council) 
switched his loyalties to the Demo 
cratic Party and helped in the over 
throw of the last regime of the Ra 
dical Republican in Alabama.’ It 
has never been satisfactorily ex 
plained why te made this change. 
One writer states that Couneill be 
came a Democrat because, “he be 
lieved that it was not the best for a 
whole people to he allied with one 
political Horace Mann 
Bond hints at another possible ex 
planation. Councill’s career, Bond 
has concluded, “exhibited in aggra 
vated degree all of the opportunis 
tic characteristics which some cri 
as ascribe to Booker T. Washin, 
ton.”? C. W. Orr puts the issue mild 
ly when he states that Couneill, “did 
not always agree with the masses of 
the Negroes.” Alfred Stone, in his 
Studies in the American Race Prob- 
lem, points out that Councill urged 
Negroes to end bloc voting and 
asked them to unite with the south- 
ern white, “among whom you live, 
on all questions touching our civil 
and political welfare,” else both 
white Republicans and Democrats 
would soon turn against the freed 
man.” 

In spite of the observations of 
some of his critics to the effect that 
Councill had nothing but praise for 
white Americans, this was not always 
the case. Especially did he criticize 
white politicians. Councill seems to 
have been, after his change to the 


Democratic party, a confirmed 
states-righter. “The average North 
ern politician of today is no more 
like Sumner or Lincoln or Phillips 
or Garrison than the mummy of Ra- 
mese II is like the real old king him 
self.” he wrote in 1899.° “The 


whites prate about constitutional h- 
berty and civil rights,” he continued, 
“while they shut out the Negro from 
the best means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, even mob him, and the Presi- 
dent himself says that he can not 
prevent white from 


men whipping 


Negroes from offices, destroying 
their property and driving them from 
communities.” He concluded: “When 
the old gray-haired veterans who fol- 
lowed General Lee’s tattered banners 
to Appomattox shall 
away, the Negro’s best friends will 
have gone,”!! 
His Educational and Social Views 
Councill believed that 
should be the core of 
Afro-Americans. “It is 


more important,” he wrote in 1887, 


have passed 


industrial 
education 
training for 


“for the present generation to under- 
stand the various hand tools, how to 
build houses and how to live in them, 
than to write better Greek than Ho 
mer, better Latin than Cicero, or re- 
cite the transactions of antiquity in 
a more charming manner than Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus or Caesar.’ He 
felt that Negroes should seek to hold 
the position of primacy which they 
held in such areas as domestic ser- 
vice and agriculture. Like Booker 
T. Washington, he did not foresee 
that the mechanization 
and industry would seriously reduce 
this labor field. Also like Washine- 
ton, he mis-read the trends of the 
times in another area. Councill felt 
that the drift of Negroes to the large 
cities which had begun in his time 
was bad for the race. “As I see it.’ 
he wrote, “the greatest success for 
the Negro race in America lies in 
the farm. There he meets the least 
obtains the 
sustenance. There the 
dice is almost unknown. while in the 
mechanic prejudice is bitter, 
competition is sharp . The drift 
lo the checked. 
Our bovs and cirls must be educated 
for the farm.” 


of farming 


resistance and greatest 


color pretu- 
arts, 


cities must be 


Councill knew that the type of me 


chanic and domestic arts being 
taucht at his school would never 
bring the race ecunality in America. 


Thus he advocated that encineerine 
be made a pert of the educational 
program for the race.* On Coun- 


cill’s attitude toward the then-rising 
labor movement, Orr writes: “It ap- 


pears that he was against the la- 


715 


bor unions. 
Like Booker T. Washington, while 
willing to accept the reality of an in- 
ferior position for his race for the 
time being, Councill looked forward 
to eventual equality between the 
races. But he never seems to have 
had a clear idea of how this equality 
could be attained. Defining the race 
problem, he said - “Fairly stated, 
the problem is this: ‘Will the white 
man permit the Negro to have an 
equal part in the industrial, political 
and civil advantages of the United 
States of America?” He doubted 
that education alone could solve the 
race problem. “Without some kind 
of schooling different from that which 
mankind has had up to date, educa- 
tion will only aggravate the ques- 
"1? With the overthrow of Ra- 
Reconstruction, Councill de- 


tion 
dical 
veloped grave doubts that a solution 
for the race problem could be found 
in politics. Thus, after the launch- 
ing of his school, he all but aban- 
doned political activity. Nor did he 
think that any 
in the wealth 
would solve the problem of race re- 


amount of increase 


owned by the race 
lations. “Dollars never solved prob- 


lems,” he opined: “Problems are 
and if 


born in the souls of men. 
solved at all. must be solved there 
Still, peculiarly. Councill had little 
faith in the ability 


solve this problem. “Do not men ac- 


of religion to 


comodate their religion to their preiu- 
asked. “The world has 
invented, nor has it had re- 
vealed to it a relicvion which. as in- 


dices?” he 


never 


terpreted by ambitious men. has ever 
settled anv phase of a problem,” he 


concluded.’ Booker Washington, 
economic  determinist. protagonist 
along with Henry W. Grady and 


others of the New South. and proph- 
et of the Gospel of Wealth was much 
more of an optimist than Councill. 
Councill saw no solution for the race 
“Let 


advised, “without 


him Negro}. 


problem. 
Councill thought 
of solving this problem go right on, 
educating himself in all the essential 
principles of the highest Christian 
civilization that he can get hold of. 
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making of himself 
abiding, peaceful industrious, digni- 


a polite, law- 


fied man, full of honor and integri- 
ty, in his own sphere, and he will 
have fulfilled what seems to be the 


highest law of being; and in God's 


eyes no race can climb higher.””° 
Like Washington, Councill fre- 
quently stated that was not seeking 
nor asking for social equality. On 
his point, he wrote: 
If the Negro remains in this 
country the race question can 
be settled only by each race 
understanding its relations to 
the other and each knowing its 
place and keeping its place. The 
of the problem 
does not mean socia] equality 
, but it 
mutual 
helpfulness between the races.?! 


solution race 


between the races 


does mean peace and 
notes that Councill 
bent all 


gies in the South to establish peace 


One observer 


“seems to have his ener- 


9999 


and good will among the races. 

Colored Americans attacked Coun 
cill because of his views on the race 
issue as well as because of his educa 
tional views. Reminiscent of the 
Booker Washington - W. E. B. Du- 
Bois controversy, Councill “was held 
up to the severest ridicule and sub- 
jected to a contemptuous scurillous 
critism, having for the climax the 
use of that term, ‘a white man’s 
nigger.” In 1889 Councill’s philoso- 
phy of educ ation was severely taken 
to task by W. S. Scarborough, then 
professor at Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. In a speech be- 
fore a meeting of the National Edu- 
Association, held that year 
in Nashville, Tennessee. Scarborough 
flayed the 


views of 


cational 


and educational 
“The Colored 
- the sooner the 
Scarborough, 


social 
Couneill. 
people must learn - 
better.” concluded 
“that if they above 
their present level they must do so 


desire to rise 


on merit, and not by favor or favo- 
had 


education 


earlier criti- 
for colored 
fear he had 


asserted, “that we are throwing into 


rism.”™ Councill 
cized higher 
Americans. “I greatly 


the community many voung peonvle 
educated bevond the ability of effec- 
tual assimilation with the belance of 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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SINGING VOICES 
Let the New Year be a year of 
freedom from sin, a year of service, 
a year of trust in God, and it will be 
a heppy year from first to last. It 
may be the hardest year we have 
known, but it will be the happiest. 


J. M. Buckley 


AUTUMN 
By Rose Berry CRraic 
The temples of God, the 
tall trees 
Are lifting last leaves to the sky, 
They cling to the warm autumn rays 
of the sun, 
As their fading 
wave high. 


stalwart, 


green branches 


The yellow, the gold. the brown and 
the red 

Make windows with colors so bold. 

The temples of God, leaf carpets, 
tree spires, 


With glorious beauty unfold. 


THE HUSH OF AUTUMN 
By Gertrupe PARTHENIA McBrown 


| stand high on autumn’s tranquil 
hill, 

Crowned with crips, fallen leaves 

Of russet, red and gold. 

Pensive. I recall the bygone year . . . 

Tracing long, winding lanes 

Of Summer flowers 

Back to the maiden- season 

Of April showers. 


The rolling landscape 

Ws gay with flowering trees 
While young love blossomed 

And Spring-time hope was green. 
Such mmories warm the heart 

Ere comes winter’s somber shade. 
Let the fallen leaves crumble 

And glowing colors fade! 
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POETESS PLANS NEW BOOK 
Madge Acton Mansfield, of Belle 


fontaine, who has written more than 


PARITY 


If lof skin, were dark as coal, 
And were 
role, 


you clothed in 
100 poems since her first verse col- 


lection was published in 1952. in 


whole 


another 


I'd know that God would deem me 


Boston, says she will soon have 
Sd And beautiful; for there’s no stain, 

enough material for a second book. , 

Tween man and man, in God's 
Her first book, “Flickerings,” con- 
domain. 

taining more than 100 poems, was 

published by Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
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Born in London, Ohio, she studied ? 

and taught music in Cincinnati, and ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 

has composed three songs and writ- 1538 NINTH ST.. N.W. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ten the accompanying lyrics. 
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Freperick Douciass 
AND 
My Home Town — Rochester 
By Vincinia 
Sophomore, Central State Colleg 


As one lives in or frequents a 
particular locale, she becomes ac- 
quainted with it and familiar with 
outstanding features. 
Similarly, I thought I knew the city 
of Rochester until I studied Negro 


History and learned a most disturb- 


its most 


ing yet enlightening fact—that 
Frederick Negro 


Abolitionist, had lived in my home 


Douglass, the 
town. It was disturbing in that | 
was unaware that T had trod upon 
the very streets used by this great 
person and had seen many histori: 
sites in that city, and was even un 
aware that there existed a monument 
to his greatness. 

For many years, Douglass made 
Rochester his home and was active 
in the Underground Railroad. simul 
tancously denouncing slavery 
through the mediums of his great 
vift of oratorv and the weekly news 
pener he established there. 

Here. | wish to dise uss some of the 
work which Douvlass carried on in 
Rochester and his achievements in 
that city. 

Returnive from Eneland early in 
1847. Douglass beean te formulate 
nlans for the establishment of an 
enti-slaverv newsnaner Friends in 
hod offered monetary vid 
that would be sufficient to allow bin 
ts devote his entire energies to anti- 
lavwery activities, This nid he re 
feed heranse he did not wish to he 
separated “from mutual hardship in 
Instead, he de 
sired only a_ vrintine press with 


a common cause.” 


which he could establish a weekly 


newspaper managed” entirely — hy 


Negroes. Through this achievement 
Douglass intended to diseredit cur 
rent American belief in the natural 
inferiority of the Negro people.’ 


The history of Negro journalism 


THE COLLEGE CORNER 


VERNELL M. OLIVER, Editor 


Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


prior to 1847 was not such that 
would inspire much confidence in 
Douglass’ plan. Negro publications 
were short-lived and died because 
Negroes were financially unable to 
answer requests for funds, and few 
whites were interested in Negro 
Nevertheless, 


did not allow this to lessen his am- 


ournals Douglass 
J 


bition nor diminish his belief in his 
Added to the dim 


prospects of launchng a Negro jour 


own abilities.’ 


nal, was Garrison’s argument that 
Douglass’ oratory would be hindered 
by his duties as an editor.’ 

\fter much deliberation, Douglass 
finally decided upon Rochester as 
the place of publication because it 
was a site removed from competition 
with The Liberator and The Stand 
ard. Rochester held a tolerance for 
anti-slavery men of all opinions and 
there was also an active female 
anti-slavery society which would help 
support the paper.‘ 

The purpose of the paper as cited 
in the Ram’s Horn of November 1. 
1847, was “to attack slavery in all its 
forms and aspects; advocate Uni 
versal Emancipation: exact a stand 
ard of public morality; promote the 
moral and intellectual improvement 
of the colored people; and to hasten 
the day of freedom. . .”"5 
Rochester. 


Douglass concentrated his energies 


Once established in 


on executing th purposes for which 
the North Star was established. He 
fought against the system of segre- 
He re- 


fused to allow his own children to 


gated schools in Rochester. 


attend segregated schools and conse- 
quently provided them with a fOVv- 
erness After eight years of un 
relenting struggle against the “pride 
and prejudice” of the 
Rochester, the 


system was abolished in 1857.° 


people of 
segregated schoo! 

Douglass lent active service to his 
people as an agent of the Under 
ground Railroad. The proximity of 
the city to Canada made Rochester 


an important station enroute.’ 
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Public sentiment in Rochester was in 
favor of the fugitive slave.’ The city 
had a record of the return of only 
one fugitive to — slavery.’ The 
strengthening of the Fugitive Slave 
Law served as added impetus to the 
force of Douglass’ denunciation of 
slavery. He not only hurled verbal 
attacks at the institution, but, also 
provided valuable aid to runaways 
in securing their safe arrival to 
Canada."” Fees from lectures, con- 
tributions from England and Ireland, 
plus contributions from the limited 
resources of the Negro people, sup- 
plemented the funds which supplied 
the necessary food, clothing, and 
money needed to escape to Canada."! 

Because of the impending danger 
to freedom threatened through the 
provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
many Negro inhabitiants of 
Rochester began fleeing to Canada. 
This further inflamed Douglass’ al- 
toward 


ready vehement attitude 


slavery. In opposition to the law, 
he advocated and publicly announ- 
ced that all Negroes in the North 
should be armed and prepared “to , 
shoot any man who would rob them 
of this liberty.” 

Through his eloquent powers of 


oration, Douglass frequently  de- 


nounced slavery and expos¢d the 
evils of the institution at RocHester’s 
Corinthian Hall. In a lectulre de- 
livered in December, 1890, Dx uglass 
proclaimed that slavery was sin 
because it deprived men of\ their 
natural right to liberty. In its im- 
morality, slavery denied slaves the 
right to marry. He denied that 
slavery was a benign institution and 
declared that “absolute and arbitrary 
power can never be maintained by 
one man, without brutal chastise- 
ment and enormous cruelty.” He 
further warned the American people 
that the time would come when the 
“crushed worm [might] yet turn 
under the heel of the oppressor.” 
In june, 1872, Douglass’ house in 
Rochester burned to the ground, but, 
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his family was able to escape. 
Douglass was reasonably certain that 
the fire was the work of an incendi- 
ary. Douglass acknowledged that 
Rochester “the most 
liberal of Northern cities, but it had 
its full that Klu-Klux 
spirit . In spite of urgings by 
friends to rebuild, Douglass decided 
to move to Washington and made his 
home there.'® 

Douglass died February 20, 1895 
while taking his wife about the events 
of the day. The loss was felt the 
Lxpressions of sympa- 
thy poured into his family from all 
the world. 


was one of 


share of 


world over. 
over Negro citizens of 
Americus, Georgia voted to contri- 
bute “out of poverty and still-exist- 
in oppression” to a fund to erect a 
monument in Douglass’ honor.'® 
After simple family services, the 
casket the body of 
Frederick Douglass was shipped to 
Rochester. Following funeral serv- 


containing 


ices at Central Presbyterian Church, 
the body was taken “through end- 
less lines of spectators to Mount 
Hope Cemetery.”'’ 


the 


cause of the advancement of his race 


Douglass’ contributions to 
are highly commendable, considering 
the insurmountable odds with which 
he was faced. He proved his own 
paper 
which was the only anti-slavery paper 


The Liberator and The 
Standard that survived over a num- 


abilities in establishing a 


other than 


ber of years." 


Douglass was a fortress in a 
storm, a champion and defender of 
God's rules of humanity—a symbol 
of justice and liberty. 


the life of Frederick 


Douglass has made Rochester, my 


Studying 


home town, much more meaningful 
to me. I am proud that my city gave 
Douglass so many years of happiness 


in that most important ante-bellum 


activity: abolition. Here was the 
man who made Freedom his life’s 
work. 
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COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 80) 


the race, and - 
educated 


- must I say it? - - 
beyond their legitimate 
sphere, according to the demands of 
the age and the requirements of the 
Like DuBois and others, 
Scarborough differed greatly with 
this thinking. But C. W. Orr de- 
clares that Councill’s “attitude to- 
ward. higher education for the Ne- 
gro was not as bitter as was that of 
the scholars in the field of higher 


race,” 


education against industrial educa- 
tion. 
William Hooper Couneill died 


April 21, 1909. John Temple Graves, 
at a symposium at Chicago Univer- 
sity held at the turn of the century, 
called Councill, “the wisest, and most 
thoughtful, and the most eloquent 
Negro of his time,” and stated that 
Councill, as “discreet” as Booker T. 
Washington, was also “a deep think- 
er, and a more eloquent man” than 
Washington. “But for one hour of 
the Atlanta Speech,” concluded 
Graves, “Councill of Huntsville, 
might stand where Washington of 
Tuskegee stands - 
leader of 


- as the recognized 
his race.”” Whether one 
agrees with Graves or not, as head 
of a state school in Alabama six 
years before Washington began his 
career at Tuskegee, Council was Ala- 
bama’s pioneer champion of indus- 
trial education for the freedman. To- 
day, the beautiful institution which 
he served as President for thirty-five 
years, boasts of a life span of seventy- 
four years. From «wo hundred acres. 
the college site has grown to 870 


acres. Especially under the excellent 
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leadership of its present President, 
Dr. Joseph F. Drake, the faculty and 
curriculum have expanded similarly. 
Its many graduates may be found in 
positions of leadership in almost 
every state in the Union. The more 
optimistic Booker Washington would 
probably be less surprised at the 
present integration aspects of Ameri 
ca’s maturing race relations. But in 
Alabama, the contribution of Coun- 
cill is probably no less significant 
than that of 
founder, 


Tuskegee’s famed 
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Helen Adele Whiting 


HELEN ADELE WHITING. Edu 
cator, cited in WHO'S WHO IN NE 
GRO AMERICA, 1950; vraduated 


from Howard University, 1905; Co 


lumbia University B.S., 1926 and 
Special Diploma as Supervisor, Ele 
mentary Schools; M.A... 1931) and 
Special Diploma as Supervisor of 
Rural Schools. Member of White 
House Conference; Supervisor of Ne 
gro Schools of Charlotte, North Car 
olina; Supervisor of Negro Elemen 
tary Schools of Georgia & years; stu 
dent and teacher of Art and music: 
author of books and articles in edu 
cation. Now coordinator of Student 
Teaching, State Department of Edu 
cation of Georgia. Distinguished as 
specialist in’ Elementary education 
Husband, Joseph L.. Whiting, retired 
professor, and psychometrist 
Among her numerous publications 
are “Primary Education “Negro 
Art, Musie and Rhyme,” “Negro Folk 


Tales,” “Everyday Living,” and joint 


ly with Elizabeth Perry Cannon of 
“Country Life Stories.” “Climbing 
the Keonomic Ladder.” She also 


contributed to recent book on Dr 
William H. Kilpartick, “Trail Blaze 
in’ Education.” Mrs. Whiting has 
served as editor of Bulletins on Prob 
lems of Farm and Home Life, and 
Training Teachers of Rurals Schools 
which were sponsored by the Gen 
eral Fdueation Board 


The Reason for Sharing 
These Stories With You 


Writing these stories was motivated 
by the colorful adventures of run 
away slaves with the clandestine aid 
of the so-called “underground rail 
road.” The narratives deal with 
factual incidents, treated creatively 
for an appeal to young people, and 
are not meant to cast any discredit 
on any group or individuals involved 
in the slave trade. However, the 
descriptive episodes are designed to 
enhance a wholesome respect among 
Negroes for their unique courage 
and keen sense of humor during 
these periods of severe tensions, rath 
er than to be inelined to embarrass- 
ment and wishful thinking to forget 
this period in history. 

The stories are intended for both 
library text and supplementary read- 
ing for pupils of middle grades. The 
historical facts are authentic and 
written so as to afford both recrea 
tional and informational reading. 
Negro idioms typical of this period 
are interspersed throughout the 
stories for realistic flavor. The 
writer is especially indebted to the 
late Catherine Lattimer, of New 
York Library, Harlem Branch, for 
her gracious and untiring efforts in 
securing records during the years of 
my research. 

Hecen A. WHITING 

The following is the first of a 
series of stories by the well-known 


author 


ALL - ABOARD! 
By Hevcen Apere Wuairine 
lo THe READER: 

You are going on some excursions 
with the l nderground Railroad dur 
ing the days of slavery as you read 
these stories. You cannot enjoy these 
excursions fully, unless you read 
this part, for it will give you some 
idea of what to expect along the way. 

The UNDERGROUND RAILROAD was 
established during the period of slay 
ery to protect runaway slaves and 
assist them along their way to the 
free states and to Canada. It grew 
to be a great system and did a-lively 
business over a hundred years ago 
You readily see that it could not have 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


been like our modern subway. 
Neither did it have a monopoly on 
any one kind of transportation. It 
was rather a combination of travel by 
foot, of an occasional lift by road 
wagons, and of direct passage on 
It afforded stop 
overs too, where secret hiding places 
were provided for the safety of the 


run-away slaves. 


trains or on boats. 


Thus in an inno 
cent appearing wood-pile, hay stack, 
attic, wall panel, or bed mattress. 
was hidden many a hunted Negro 
slave in search of freedom. 

The homes and premises within 
whic h the slaves were hidden were 
called “Stations” or “Depots.” There 
were “Schedules” too, and even 
“Railroad Conductors” or “Agents” 
as they were called. These Con- 
ductors or agents usually traveled 
by night, carrying the slaves from 
secret so-called station to station. 

Communications were handled in 
secret language. Special signals, 
whispered conversations, pass-words, 
and messages were shrouded with 
mystery. These methods of com- 
munication were called “Grape-vine 
Telegraph.” 

The signals were sometimes shrill 
hoots like that of an owl. Other 
neighborhoods had peculiar combi- 
nations of knocks and raps to be 
made on the door or window of a 
so-called station. 

After the signal, there was the 
question, “Who's there?” Then came 
the password or answer, understood 
by them, “A friend with friends!” 
Pass words were even required on 
some sections of their secret journey. 
Some slaves were given garden tools 
to take with them as a method of 
identification, and as a pass, Mes 
sages showing great secrecy and 
care passed between the operators 
Here are some examples of these 
guarded messages of the Grape Vine 
Telegraph: 

Davin PuTNAM: 

Business is arranged for Saturday 
night. Be on the lookout fand if 
possible let a carriage come arfd meet 
the caravan. 

7: 


Go to box 73 and take charge of 


my papers till called for 


| 
4 
| 
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Please forward immediately the 
U. G. baggage this day sent to you. 
Yours truly. 


Forwarding two valuable pieces 
of black ebony. By tomorrow even- 
ing’s mail you will receive two vol- 
umes of the “Irrepressible Conflict” 


hound in black. After perusual, 
please forward and oblige. 
G. W.. 


Uncle Tom says if the woods are 
not too bad you can look for those 
{ leeces of Ww ool tomorrow, Send them 


on to test the market and price. No 
hack charges. 
In the early days when the run- 


away slaves or fugitives were gen- 
erally men, they were given direc- 
tions, and left to their own resources. 

Night travel was very heavy, as 
the fugitives and their friends felt 
safer during that time. Most slaves 
who were Canada bound had learned 
to recognize the North Star. When 
clouds obscured the stars, the slaves 
resorted to the tree trunks in the 
forest, as they were supposed to be 
mossgrown on their north sides. In 
Kentucky and West Virginia many 
slaves were guided by the tributaries 
of the Ohio River. In the central 
and eastern Virginia, the ranges of 
the Appalachian Mountains marked 
the direction to be taken. As the 
number of refugees increased, in- 
cluding women and children, horse- 
back and vehicle 


were 


modes of travel 


introduced such as covered 
wagons, closed carriages, and deep- 
bedded farm 


even special coaches. 


There were 
Abram Allen. 


a Quaker, had a large three seated 


wagons. 


wagon made for this purpose. It 
was called The Liberator. It was 
curtained and would hold from 


It had a mech- 
anism with a bell, invented by Mr. 
Allen. which would record the num- 
ber of miles travelled. 


eight to ten persons, 


A citizen of 
Troy, Ohio, had a wagon built with 
drawers so as to leave a hiding place 
in the center of the wagon. Another 
Qhioan sandwiched a few runaways 
in his load of reeds. 

Conductors, who drove wagons or 
took 


carriages, 


care to have good 


9] 


reason for their journey such as 
carrying garden produce to the mar- 
kets to loads of 
bran. the occasion of 
the arrival of twenty-eight fleeing 
slaves at one time, a funeral proces- 
sion was arranged and_ solemnly 
started toward its destination, 

The Underground paths developed 


into such an 


sell, or straw ofr 


Indeed, on 


intricate network that 
it was impossible to trace a slave in 
even a single county. Zigzag travel 
was used to throw pursuers off the 
track. Thousands of slaves travelled 
these secret pathways to freedom. 

Vigilance Committees were formed 
as a means of assuming legal pro- 
tection to the fugitives. The mem- 
bers were employees of the Unider- 
ground Railroad. Vigilance Com- 
mittees were organized in Philadel. 
phia, Syracuse, New York, Boston, 
Springfield, and other towns in Mas- 
sachusetts. Philadelphia and New 
York had a Vigilance Committee as 
early as 1838. 

The penalties of the law, con- 
tempt of neighbors, and the spying 
of those interested in returning the 
slaves to bondage, made secrecy nec- 
essary in the Underground Railroad. 
The slave and 


only meet in private. 


friends could 

The Stock- 
holders did not expect any dividends, 
nor did they require special reports 
to be published. 
time 


his 


For a length of 
narratives were written, 
What papers were kept, were under 
great fear and apprehension, His- 


no 


tory tells us of several cases where 
members of the U. G. R. R. were 
forced to burn valuable records in 
times of danger. 

William Still, a Negro, who was 
for many years with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia and chairman 
of the Vigilance Committee on the 
Underground Railroad, was success. 
ful in keeping his letters and other 
papers in the loft of an old build. 
ing in a cemetery. 

After the re-uniting of his family, 
he and his white friends felt that 
by carefully gathering narratives of 
the Underground Railroad passen- 
gers, other reunions might follow. 
His book, therefore, gives authentic. 
interesting and thrilling narratives 
of run-away slaves. This material 
has been, adapted for young readers 
as well as adults. 


You will see, therefore, that the 
slave auction block indirectly proved 
to be a very active agent in pro- 
moting travel on the Underground 
Railroad. 

You will find from these stories 
that the fugitives secured much se 
cret aid from the people of their race 
in the South. 
in Baltimore were active agents for 
the Vigilance Committee of Phila 
delphia. Frederick Douglass’ con 
nection with the Underground Rail 
road began long before he left the 
South. 

It is natural that Negro settlements 
in the free states should be sought by 
fugitive slaves. the towns 
and cities in which Negroes became 
co-workers with white persons were 
Oberlin, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania; Boston. 
Massachusetts. 


Two colored women 


Some ol 


and 


Negro settlements therefore, in the 
interior free states, as well as along 
their southern frontiers, became im- 
portant points in the so-called sta 
tions leading the South to 
Canada, 

The first well established line of 
the Underground Railroad had its 
southern 


from 


terminus in Washington, 
D.C,, and extended in a fairly di 
rect route to Albany, N.Y. From 
there it radiated in all directions to 
different parts of New York and to 
New England. Frederick Douglass. 
who was familiar with the Albany 
Route describes it as running through 
Philadelphia, New York, Albany, 
Rochester and on to Canada. He also 
mentions prominent Negroes such as 
William Still of Philadelphia and 
J. W. Logan of Syracuse who were 
most closely connected with the work 
from station to station. 

Many of the refugees secretly re 
turned to the south in order to con 
duct their families and 
liberty. Eseaped slaves who were 
active agents in the cause were Josiah 
Henson and Harriet Tubman. In 
1860 it was estimated that five hun 
dred slaves journeyed annually from 
Canada to slave states to rescue their 
people. These persons are said to 
have carried the Underground Rail 
road and the Underground Tele 
graph into nearly every Southern 
State. 


friends to 


= 


| 
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The Big Little Giant 


By Jessiv H. Roy 


“The stature of a man is not al- 


ways measured by his size,” ob- 
served Grandpa Smith one evening 
as he sat with his family in front of 
the fireplace. He pulled slowly on 


his pipe before he said anything 
else; and his eyes had that far away 
look which his grandchildren, Lisa 
and Terry, called his ‘story look. 
They knew that when Grandpas 
eyes looked dreamy, and a_ half 
smile turned up the corners of his 
mouth as he drew on his strong 
ancient pipe, he was about to tell 


The 


most exciting thing about Grandpa's 


them about someone wonderful. 
stories was, that they were almost 


true someone he 


The child 


ren loved these stories, and now, they 


always stories of 


had known or heard of. 


settled themselves to listen 

After what seemed a long time to 
the youngsters, Grandpa stated, “| 
was just thinking about the biggest 
little giant | ever heard of. 

“A giant, Grandpa!” shouted both 
“Then you are 
this 


children at once. 


not going to tell a true story 
time?” 

“Who said I was going to tell you 
any kind of story?” teased Grandpa 
“Oh, we know you are, remarked 


the children,” and we want to hear 


it. 

“Well,” replies Grandpa, “Ll guess 
I can't disappoint you two. 

“This ‘littl giant’ | spoke of is 
Mr. Llewellyn Seott) who 
Street, N.E. in Washington, D. C. 

“For years, Mr. Seott has been a 
clerk in’ the Defense 
certainly 


lives on 


Department, 
There is nothing unusual 
about that, 


as clerks in 


Many other people work 
many branches of our 
Government. 

“The odd thing about Mr 


makes of this money 


Scott 
is the use he 
Instead of spending it all on himsel! 
for clothes, comfortable housing and 
fine food, Mr. Scott uses most of it 
to feed, clothe, and house men who 
are homeless, jobless, and hungry 
“No one is turned away. If a man 
has no place to sleep, or does not 


know where is next meal is coming 


from, he can be sure of a hearty 
a warm meal, and a clean 
bed to sleep in at the Blessed Martin 
de Porres Hospice as Mr. Scott calls 
his home. And, kind 
of the Blessed seems 
to surround the place. 

‘During the years, Mr. Scott has 


helped thousands of needy 


ome, 


indeed, the 


Martin 


spirit 


men to 
find themselves. His generosity has 
piven them new hope and courage ; 
and has started them on the road to 
making their own lives successful. 
Who knows what may have happened 
of them if Mr. Scott had 


not been there to help them in their 


lo many 


neediest hour?” 
‘Gee, he certainly is unselfish, all 
right,” remarked Terry. “Does any- 


body ever help HIM?” 


“Oh yes, answered Grandpa. 
Many of the men he has helped 
have offered him money after they 


have found jobs and gotten on their 
feet again. But he seldom accepts 
this help unless it is given for the 
needy who still come in large num 
bers.’ 

‘Not long ago, a group of grateful 
whom Mr. Scott has helped, 


sticcet ded 


people 
in getting him on that 
famous Television program, “This is 
Your Life.” He had no 
thing like that was going to happen 
to the 


show. 


idea any 


to him until he was led up 


platform as the star of the 
Mr. Seott was so surprised and so 
touched that he just sat with his head 
howed and a dazed look-on his face 


told of 


ils people his good 
deeds 

Mr. Ralph Edwards, the Modera 
tor of the show, urged the people in 
the audience to send gifts of canned 
goods to the hospice. [ am sure Mr 
Scott will not have to spend a great 
deal of money in the 
lor that kind of food.” 


“T am going to send him all the 


near future 


pennies in my piggy bank tomor 
row.” announced Lisa. 
“lll add mine to yours.” said 


ferry. “But, Grandpa,” he added, 
“What did you mean by calling Mr 
Scott a big little giant?” 

“You must admit,” replied Grand 
pa, “that Llewellyn Scott has a 
Yet. he. 


mighty big heart himself 
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is only five feet tall. 

“Don’t you think people will re- 
member him more for his kindness 
than for his size?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” admitted Terry. 
“Now | 
like that is greater than any giant, 
think.” 

“I think so, too,” agreed Grandpa. 


“Thanks, 


Grandpa. I knew you were going 


understand you. A man 


too,” said Lisa. 
to tell us about some wonderful per- 
son. | could tell by the look in your 
eyes,” 

Grandpa said nothing. He just 
puffed on his strong old pipe while 
the clock ticked lazily on the mantel, 
and the fire crackled and spit in the 


fireplace. 


SCHOOL NAMES 


For Whom Is Your School Named ? 
Ke_ty Mitcer Junior Hicu 
By Geneva C, TURNER 
Phe junior high school student has 
probably found out for himself that 
much of his success in school and out 
the kind of think- 


He doubtless rea 


is deternimed by 
ng that he does. 
lizes that his teachers are training 
him daily to use his mind so that he 
will be able to do clear, selective. 
logical thinking. The Kelly Miller 
Junior High, located at 49th 
Washington Place, N.E., in 


City, is named in 


and 
Wash- 
ington honor of 
one of the clearest and most logical 
thinkers of our KELLY 
MILLER. Let us see just how the 
successful course of his life 
determined by his clear thinking. 
His early education was received 
in’ Winnsboro, South Carolina. 
where he was born July 23, 1863, of 


Kelly and Elizabeth Miller. 


usual 


times 


was 


His un- 
ability in mathematics  at- 
tracted the attention of his teachers. 
On acount of his keen, quick, alert 
mind, he soon finished his early 
education and entered Howard Uni 
versity from which he was graduated 
in 1866. In L901, he 


Master of Arts Degree and two years 


received his 


later the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon him 
The professors of Johns Hopkins 


University. a very famouse institution 


« 
ris 
ee 
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became interested in 


in Baltimore, 
Kelly Miller because of his great 
ability in mathematics. 


As a result, 
he was accepted in the graduate 
schoo] there, where he studied mathe- 
matics and physics from 1887 to 
1889. 

Aftr leaving Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, he taught in the Washington 
Colored High School for a short 
while and then was appointed pro- 


fessor of mathematics at Howard 
University. In 1906, he became 
dean of the College of Arts and 


Sciences and the professor of Soci- 


ology. He was known by all as 
“Dean Miller” and was loved and 


respected by students and associates. 
Howard University was very dear to 
the heart of Dean Miller and it was 
the center of his interest. 

As a sociologist, he became one of 
the most distinguished leading think- 
He believed in the 
higher education of the Negro and 


ers of his race. 


took every opportunity to encourage 
His ideas 


were made public in his speeches and 


them to go to college. 
in his writings. He was an interest- 
ing speaker because he possessed so 
many facts on almost all subjects. 
He wrote two books, Race Ad just- 
ment and Out of Bondage which 
have been used in sociology classes 
in some of the leading American uni- 


versities. He wrote many pamphlets 
thirty in all. Two of them, “As 
to the Leopard’s Spots,” and the 


“Disgrace of Democracy,” ran to 
more than 250.000 copies. He also 
contributed weekly to more than 100 
colored newspapers and wrote many 
articles for the editorials of the lead- 
ing daily neners. 


Dean Miller 


wos a member of 
manv of the leading organizations 
of the countrv—the Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences. Amer- 
ican Social Science Association. 
Amercan Negro Academy. and the 
National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored Peonle., 

When the students at Kelly Miller 
Junior Hich reflect upon the 
character of Kelly Miller, they will 
be forced to thet the 
qualitv of his thinking made him a 
successful educator. a fluent writer. 


conclude 


The Dorie Miller Trophy Award 


By Nerissa L. Milton 


Sunday, October 9, 1955 was a 
memorable day for guests and mem- 
bers of the National Association of 


Colored Womens Clubs. The 


oc- 
casion was the installation of the 
Dorie Miller Memorial Trophy. At 


Chicago the previous Sunday, the 
beautiful golden trophy was formally 
awarded Mrs. McCoy 
Gaines, the national president. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Elmer Fowler, Presi- 
dent of the Dorie Miller Memorial 
Foundation, the NACWC se- 
lected because of its many outstand- 
ing contributions 


Irene 


was 


to “the welfare, 
progress, and prestige of American 
Negro citizens.” 

The NACWC richly deserves this 
great honor. An account of its far- 
reaching activities and those of its 
gracious president, who is also a 
member of the Executive Council of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, can be 
found in the May, 1954 issue of the 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN. 

The services were broadcast from 
the living room to the right of the 
reception hall. Here the same 
harmony of design noted through- 
out the building was reflected in the 
rugs, draperies, and furnishings. 

In a the 
Grand piano was an enlarged picture 
of Dorie Miller, the seaman, donated 
by the ASNLH. You know his 
story of valor “above and beyond” 
the call of duty at Pearl Harbor. He 
was one of a long line of defenders 
of our Nation who had been given 
temporary recognition as heroes, but 
omitted from the history books used 
to teach new generations the glorious 
tradition of our country. That is 
why our deep appreciation goes to 
the Dorie Miller Memerial Founda- 
tion for its exploration of a wider 
field of intercultural development in 


setting of flowers on 


an eloquent speaker, and a leader 
of thought in the nation. Yet. with 
all of his ability. he was simple in 


his way of life. charming. and friend- 
ly to know. Your school is honored 
to bear his name. 


which the; Negro shares equally in 


the common heritage of vision and 


idealism. 
After a background of music 
furnished, appropriately, by — the 


String Group from the United States 
Navy Band, 
with the Presentation of the Colors 
by the Potomae River Naval Com- 


the program opened 


mand Color Guard, young men, 


stalwart, straight, solemn. 
Dr. Wilkinson 


duced the of Ceremonies, 


Garnet intro- 
Mistress 
Mrs. Gaines whose acceptance speech 
was gracious and cordial, Among 
th distinguished guests participating 
were the Reverend John M. Burgess, 
Canon of the Washington Cathedral, 
the Honorable Charles 5. Thomas, 
the Honorable Robert) McLaughlin, 
of the District of 


Columbia, the Representative of the 


Commissioner 


French Ambassador, and many 
others. 
The program ended with the 


stirring “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” by the Washington Com- 
munity Chorus, Dr. Warner Lawson, 
Director, Mrs. Alma Blackman, Con- 
ducting, followed by the Benediction, 
“A Prayer of Faith” led by Chaplain 


Henry Faville Maxwell. 

To the several hundred people 
who assembled within the 
spacious walls of the Association 
House. including some members 
from coast to coast, the oecasion 
was one of spiritual enrichment and 
dignity. 

After refreshments were served 
from the large second floor hall, 


the formal 


dedication of the beautiful “Virginia 


guests were invited to 
Room” where a glowing tribute was 
paid to Mrs. Wanser Bagnall Webb 
for her untiring work with the 
Virginia State Federation of Colored 
Womens Clubs. 

Our warm congratulations to the 
National of Colored 
Womens Clubs for this historic oc- 
easion, linked, symbolically, with the 
tormal opening of the sixtieth an- 
niversary celebration. 


Association 
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Mrs. Mason Reelected 
“Care” Vice President 

NEW YORK Reelection of Mrs. 
Vivian Carter Mason, president of 
the National Council of Negro 
Women, as a vice-president of CARE 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors was announced 
by Richard W. Reuter, CARE exe 
cutive director. 

The Council joined CARE as one 
of the 27 member organizations of 
the non-profit, cooperative overseas 
aid agency about a year and a half 
ago and has since been represented 
by Mrs. Mason on the CARE Board. 

As a member of the CARE Board. 
Mrs. Mason has taken an important 
part in setting the policies of CARE, 
which since its founding ten. years 
ago has channelled the aid of indi 
vidual American citizens and civic 
groups to needy people throughout 
the free world, 

Currently Mrs. Mason’s interest in 
CARE’s work is centered around the 


Food Crusade, through which CARE 
will distribute 40 million pounds of 
butter, cheese, powdered milk and 
other U.S. surplus foods in especial- 
ly needy areas of eight European 
and Asian countries. 

kach Food Crusade package con- 
tains 22.pounds of protein-rich sup- 
plementary food, sufficient for a 
family of four for a whole month. 
CARE is asking for public contri- 
butions of $1 per package, to pay for 
the cost of packing and distribution 
in each recipient country. Latest to 
be added to the list of recipient 
countries is Haiti, where the Council 
has sent food and “Self-Help” tool 
packages to many needy people 


Harlem Church Is 
Subject Of New Book 

The rector of one of New York’s 
largest Negro parishes, the Rev. John 
H. Johnson, highlights some of the 
unusual aspects of life in Harlem in 
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his new book, A Place of Adventure, 
to be published on November 17th 
by The Seabury Press. His book has 
special significance for churches and 
communities immediately concerned 
with racial problems. 

The wealth of varied material pre 
sented in A Place of Adventure in 
cludes a sketch of the community 
written with a novelist’s skill and 
from a first-hand knowledge of the 
joys and sorrows of its people, as 
well as the story of two artistic pro- 
jects which were completed only 
through the determination of — his 
parishioners. A sampling of the 
author's mail reveals unique insights 
into the thoughts of his congregation, 
and a selection of his sermons sets 
forth some distinctive views on the 
current “religious revival.” 

Dr. Johnson is the founder and 
rector of St. Martin’s Church, New 
York City, a chaplain of the New 
York police force. and a trustee of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
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(Continued from Rack Page) 
league had purchased a Henry J. automobile, 
ejaculated, ‘‘Why, I didnt expect that Negroes 
would buy Henry J’s.”” Back came my dry re- 
joinder: “Another myth punctured.” 

The ignorance that underlies many of these 
aspersions is lamentable, particularly in the 
supposedly well educated. The president of a 
local civic association, expatiating upon the de- 
fects of dark folk. opined: “One thing that can 
be said about us is that we are not pioneers.”’ 
Had this man never heard of Estevanico, of 
Booker Washington, of George Washineton 
Carver. of black men who sailed on expeditions 
from West Europe, from Fast and West Africa? 
Did he know nothing of M. Henson, or of Bap- 
tiste Pointe de Saible? 

One cannort refrain from wondering to 
what extent The Crisis, The Neero History Bul- 
letin, the works of men like W oodson, DuBois, 
Wesley, Rogers, Logan, and Frazier are read. 
These productions are abundantly informative. 
Information is twin to knowledee; knowledge 
does not unwittingly wae an erring tongue. 

PUTRID PRIDE 

One fears to answer one’s own wondering, 
however, when one notes the pride with which 
certain personages announce that they usually 
do not read “Negro newspapers.” And vet, if 
thev should come across the same writings in 
“white newspapers” (or periodicals), they 
would he deeply impressed. 

The Particularizing - Generalizing Process: 


Rarely have my ears heard the accomnlish- 
ments of a man ascribed to his being Negro. 
Similarly, a white man’s faults are most infre- 
quently assigned to his race. In the case of the 
former, the national tendency seems to be par- 
ticularize with reference to merit, but to gene- 
ralize with regard to defects. In the case of 
the latter. the reverse process is followed. 

Nowhere is this fallacy maintained with 
more debasing effect than in the use of statis- 
tes. For instance, figures can almost alwavs he 
trotted out showing (bevond the noint of mathe- 
matical contradiction) how much more crimin- 
al Negroes are than other ethnic segments of 
our societv. Claptrap! The most significant 
fact of such data - and the one that is pretty 
consistently ienored - is that the total number 
of “criminals” is so verv small in pronortion to 
the “non-erminals” that the picture is robhed 
of all racial tinting. He who is unable to dis- 
cern the purpose in this nonular method of mis- 
construing is a most eullible gander! 

COMPLEXION IDIOCY 

With one exception, the fixation over com- 
plexion surnasses all other idiocies. Among 
my acauaintances. it is sometimes subdued, 
sometimes stark. It is repeatedly met with in 
a public or private way. 

The complexion preference ranges down- 
ward from the lichter hues. Simple nhrases 
embedded in our folk speech point up the insi- 
dions quality and vrevalence of the attitude. 
“Riack is evil,’ “hlack rascal” are examples. 
“He looks like white” is ever meant to be com- 
plimentary. A nauseating advertisement in a 


te 
| 
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popular magazine extols each month the bless- 
edness of bright skin. “See how a lighter, bright- 
er complexion improves your chance for ro- 
mance,” one reads. 

A columnist in a reputable weekly recent- 
ly described someone as being “black but come- 
ly’ (a derogation probably first used by the 
Jews during the enslavement by the dark Egyp- 
tions and darker Ethiopians). I remember read- 
ing, when a boy, a reference in a southern daily 
paper to a witness in court as “ a saddle-black 
though reliable fellow.” 

To some color-bleared eyes, certain colors 
are unbecoming to dark-skinned people. Yet 
to the same eyes, black shoes or handbags can 
be worn with any color. Is it ever said that 
one cannot wear certain colors, because one is 
too white? 

The very word black is held to be either 
derisive or insulting, when applied to humanity. 
It is not so bad to speak of the black race, but 
the word is rather riskily employed as de- 
scriptive of individuals. Instead, they are (eu- 
phemstically?) called ‘‘dark” 

BLACK AND BEAUTIFUL 

Years ago, Mary McCleod Bethune was 
being introduced to the students at the Summer 
Session of Columbia University. The speaker, 
in recalling an incident in Mrs. Bethune’s girl- 
hood, spoke of her, after pausing before the 
adjective, as “this little brown girl.” Mrs. Be- 
thune, with simple earnestness, acknowledged 
the speaker’s kindly intent, but corrected him 
with the comment: “I’m black and I think I’m 
beautiful.” She was. 

It is doubtless somewhat startling to 
Americans to learn that black Africans do not 
fee] that their complexion is a mark of shame 
or even of misfortune. Nor do they believe that 
the Almighty has visited upon them a special 
blight. They must be right, for He has created 
millions of his children black, and He is no 
fool. 

HAIR UNHAPPINESS 

Proof cannot be adduced, but it is my con- 
viction that among surface features the most 
acute distress among many Negroes is that 
which is caused by hair texture. Here the Nor- 
dic norm is virtually a fetish - especally for fe- 
males. Hair is good or bad according as it ap- 
proaches or recedes from this standard. Moth- 
ers in effect tell their children so; children learn 
to believe, because they have no chance to learn 
better. The consequences of the complexion- 
hair syndrome would be fit study for psycholo- 
gists. Here an ill-concealed vanity preens itself; 
there the feeling that the Almighty has “played 
favorites’ is weakly belied by self-ridicule. 
Hair-uphappiness, it may be suspected, causes 
no outward weeping, but not a little inward 
wailing. 

The trouble lies not in the hair but in the 
desire and attempt to re-make the hair. Dame 
Nature intended that it should be merely a 
covering. Its structural differentiations paral- 
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lel others in human anatomy. The one true 
measure of goodness or badness, therefore, is 
whether the hair affords adequate coverage. All 
other criteria are arbitrary, artincial, and false. 

Does anyone believe that the average Ni- 
gerian wouid look upon the stringy flaxen hair 
of a North turopean as being becter than his 
own wooliy locks’ Not unless he had the ad- 
vantages of a decade of American cuiture! He 
would simply see a difference - - as a natural 
difference. 

Nobody calls the coat of a Wirehaired Ter- 
rier worse than a Coillie’s because the former 
has more kink. The point of this rather untiat- 
tering anaiogy is thac only a contusion results 
trom conslaer:ing the two types inside the same 
framework. 

Speaking of confusion brings to mind the 
billion doliar hair-do business, It seeks unceas- 
ingiy to remove the kink ( a smail curl) by 
s.uraghtening, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to lessen the straightness through curls 
(iarge-sized kinks). 

Be it said that the male has for the most 
part stayed tree of this hursute humbuggery as 
tar as his own appearance goes. Nevertheless, 
his standards of juagment are hardly less “‘Nor- 
dicized,.” 

OBSTACLES TO OBJECTIVITY 

How many Negroes can look at their race 

(a none too meaningful term) with complete 


objectivity? It is a marvel, if any can. Few 
others do in this land of ours! 

There is small counterpart in history of 
the satanic, systematc efforts on the part of a 
dominant society to degrade by pen, picture, 


and preachment a struggling segment. To 
teach Negroes that they were both different 
and inferior was the purpose of three centuries’ 
oppression, Its success was guaranteed by a 
barbarous physical segregation resting firmly 
on code, concept, and convention. No wonder 
objectivity in this area is so rare as to appear 
almost queer. 

Introspection is desirable. A healthy in- 
trospection is healthful and absolutely indis- 
pensable. May the Negro ever have it! His 
view must be also retrospective and prospective. 
It is well past the time for abandoning the 
speech and psychology of the slave quarters. 
Massa’s in de cole, cole groun’, and has been 
there for almost a century. 

FREEDOM AT LAST 

He who has escaped the shackling senti- 
ments of race dogma is a free man! He re- 
fuses to taint his mind with belief in strictly 
racial faults. He steadfastly disassociates color 
from charasterics. Beneath epidermal hue he 
persistenly searches for cause and then for 
cure, 

Fully does this man know that “typically 
Negro” imperfections are rather social and 
circumstantial. He sees them yielding surely 
to the yeast of time and change. 
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HOMILY ON HUMANITY (AFRO-AMERICAN) 


By John W. Haywood, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Appraisal is a highly subjective activity. 
Self-appraisal is almost wholly so, and is, for 
this reason, even more difficult. The more 
honest the individual, the harder the task. 

This article purposes to analyze several 
attitudes and behavior patterns found among 
some Negroes that may be either the cause or 
the effect of faulty self - or group - appraisal. 
These traits are not innate but have been ac- 
quired under the warping pressures of experi- 
ence. 

From the preceding sentence may be in- 
ferred the major premise of this discourse: that 
there are no appreciable, inherited racial pecu- 
liarities, except superficial ones. Characteris- 
tics which, because of their recurrence or pre- 
valence, seem at first to be natural, almost un- 
exceptionably, upon observation, prove 
to be the product of historical circumstance. 

The corollary of the aforementioned pre- 
mise is that Negroes are as human and in the 
same ways as the rest of the human race. The 
conduct and comment of some people indicate 
that they have a different conviction. They 
seem to believe that Negroes, as far as outward 
manifestations go, are a species apart. 

The venerable Adam Clayton Powell, 5r., 
used to say something to the effect that Negroes 
like members of their race, but dislike their 
race. This paradoxical utterance has puzzled 
me down the years. If it were ever true, it was 
probably truer in the Rev. Mr. Powell’s day 
than in ours. Yet that there is too much evi- 
dence today in support of this position is the 
very contention of this paper. 

BUSINESS BLINDNESS 

‘Business blindness’ afflicts many. It is 
not that they are averse to doing business with 
colored people. They do so quite gladly with 
Chinese, Japanese, East Indians, ete., but not 
so freely with Negroes. To be sure, they argue 
stoutly that “we” need to get into the world of 
business more and more. These same persons 
usually give little encouragement through pa- 
tronage. Indeed, they rarely give a single help- 
ful thought to ‘‘our bussinesess’’, unless they 
can afford only the lowest prices. 

It is exceedingly disappointing to note that 
the shortcomings for example, mistakes in 
merchandise or accounts, or discourtesies on 
the part of clerks—which are met with occa- 
sionally in white institutions are never attri- 
buted to race. The same failings on the part of 
a Negro concern are immediately correlated 


close 


with race. The place is roundly condemned. 
Since inefficiency is tied to race and race is un- 
changeabie, the conciusion is quickiy reached 
that the inefficiency cannot be changed. The 
final step is facilitated by the evil genius of 
generalization: busimesses operated by people 
of the specified race are unworthy of being pa- 
tronized. 

ideally, there should be no limitations in 
the business world based on color, creed, or 
complexion. That there is, in truth, very little 
else is plain even to a numbskull. Nevertheless, 
there are perhaps few of the type being dis- 
cussed who will engage in any independent or 
joint effort to secure opportunities for Negroes 
on the cash register side of the aisle in stores 
where they spend with such plentiful pleasure. 
Are they in the least disturbed by the thought 
of what chances they would have in these same 
line establishments, if they wished to earn 
money? Would they trouble themselves to 
write one letter to management advocating a 
fair employment policy? [t is much easier not 
to think about unpleasant matters, no matter 
how vital. 

Negro-owned enterprises, too, must have 
their chance to grow. The stronger the support, 
the better are the chances of eventual and 
equal competence, the effects of which will ex- 
tend far beyond the ghetto. 

ANTIQUATED ATTITUDES 

White American society almost succeeded 
in de-humanizing the Negro and in brutalizing 
itself. Upraised on a base of pseudo-scence, 
prostituted religion, and corroded consciences, 
the slaveocracy of the South tainted the mind 
of a whole nation. That there were always 
some who escaped the crippling curse of those 
tarnished times is miraculous. 

It never ceases to amaze me that there are 
still so many who, though really enlightened 
in most other regards, are little short of being 
superstitious in their views on race. Often it is 
the casual remark that betrays the depth of 
the taint. A friend of mine and I were recently 
talking about music teachers. We had extolled 
the excellence of a white teacher of our ac- 
quaintance, when I inquired whether she knew 
another instructor who lived nearer. “O yes,” 
she replied, “there’s Mr. Blank over on X Street. 
He’s colored but he’s good.” Eloquent con- 
junction! 

Another friend, upon learning that a col- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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